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Helpful guide book for parents . 


When children ask about sex they 
are often met with evasions, post- 
ponements, fairy tales and other 
forms of deception . . . because 
parents admit they don’t know 
HOW to explain sex simply and 
clearly to their children. 


This volume, written by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., is designed 
to help parents unfold the pertinent 
facts of sex to their children—from 
the time at which they first begin to 
ask about birth until they are ready 
for marriage. In its 18 chapters 
more than a dozen outstanding au- 
thorities give generously of their 
experience and success in teaching 212 pgs. $1.50 per copy 


the Christian aspect of sex to from the Book Dept. 
young people. This volume is back OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
again by popular demand! HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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fA Bell Rings for Johnny 


The school bell takes the six-year-old into a new 
and strange world. What should parents do 
to make him ready to enter that world? 


Condensed from The Sign 


CHOOL BELLS sound across 
the country-side at this 
time of the year. For the 

veteran scholars from seven 
through 17 these bells signal a re- 
opening of books and of friend- 
ships. For the six-year-old, the 
school bell is the call which takes 
him into a new world. This new 
world can mean various things to 
him — things which he cannot ex- 
press, but things which he feels. 
As adults we remain inept at ex- 
pressing our feelings in words. 
Yet, we can understand the sim- 
ilar feelings of other adults. Chil- 
dren feel the same emotions often 
more strongly than adults. They 
are even less capable of expressing 
their feelings. 


Robert J. McAllister 


If one observes the first graders 
approach on that historic day in 
September, one can observe the 
amut of human emotions. A thin, 
ittle, brown-eyed boy clings tight- 
ly to his mother’s hand. Although 
the little boy cannot express his 
fear as well as an adult might, his 
wide eyes, his dragging steps, his 
tight fingers speak of terrible 
dread. 

The crew-cut six-year-old chew- 
ing a piece of bubble gum — or 
more likely two or three — follows 
along behind. He is unaware of 
his neighbor’s distress. To him 
this is a big day. There will be 
many “new ids” at school, new 
friends to make, new games to 
play, and an opportunity to learn 


* The Sign (September, 57), Passionist Fathers, 
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. for himself something about those 
numbers and words which occupy 
so much of “grown-up” time. 

Then comes the pale little girl 
whose feet barely pass one an- 
other as she une’ She has no 
hand to cling to, because mother 
and dad both went to work be- 
fore she left the house. She didn’t 
want the maid to bring her. Her 
head hangs down. She watches 
the sidewalk as if it, too, might 
suddenly desert her. Loneliness 
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wells up higher and higher and 
dampens her eyes, but shame 
holds back her tears. 

A freckled-faced little girl with 
composed gait walks along behind 
her. Her walk is unhurried but 
resolute. School is a great mystery, 
but she has courage to face an un- 
known, the interest. to look for 
new experiences, maturity to do 
it alone. 

Part of this crowd of six-year- 
olds are children who still need 
to be mothered and coddled. These 
children are unable to take the 
psychological steps which bring 
them out of the home into the 
school. Not only do their feet 
drag as they approach school for 
the first time, but their hearts are 
heavy with the dread of a new 
experience alone. Not only do 
their little fingers tighten on mo- 
ther’s hand, but their thoughts 
cling to the familiar toys and 
amusements left behind them. So 
tied to things at home, they are 
neither emotionally nor intellectu- 
ally free to approach this 
first serious endeavor of 
their lives. 

Parents preoccupied with 
everything but family life 
start preparing their children for 
first grade about two weeks be- 
fore the opening day. Their prepar- 
ation list consists of some new 
clothes, possibly the first profes- 
sional haircut, a box of crayons, | 


‘some tears and sighs on: mother’s 
‘part, a manly. slap. on the back 


m father more often than usual 
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and, as an afterthought, the bap- 
tismal certificate. 


For two weeks the household. . 


is completely upset. Mother mends 
a pair of trousers that can still be 
used or lengthens a dress that will 
be a good substitute on wash day. 
Nervously she goes over her check 
list again and again, as if it takes 
her mind off the reality of the im- 
pending She ut- 
ting away play clothes as i 
will be again. Her 
hasis on eve reparatory de- 
fail raises the dignity 
of a tragedy. 

Even father’s busy routine is 
minimally affected. Part of his 
evening paper is replaced by com- 
ments on his academic cam ins 
from age six. Johnny stan A 
bewildered. He wonders whether 
his mother’s tears are shed at hav- 
ing to give up a few bridge ses- 
sions in order to shower him with 
this sudden interest. For these are 
the bus ents whose guilt over 
neglect their char- 
acteristically eased by periods of 
extreme solicitude. 

Anxiety-ridden _ parents 
the a weeks putting their 
six-year-old on the defensive. Out 
of the corner of her eye, mother 
watches her neighbor shop so that 
her daughter can have as nice a 
dress. Father fights his own fears 
that his boy may not be the 
brightest in the class, or the 
toughest, or the bravest — depend- 
ing on father’s doubts about him- 
self. The youngster hears such 
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intelligent remarks as 
hope they don’t make Johnny 
sit by any colored children,” “Mrs. 
Jones says that teach- 
er doesn’t care for »” “You 
mustn't let any bad children lead 
you astray,” “I hope the to 
“I'm sure youll be the prettiest 
little girl in your class.” Anxious 
parents make their children as un- 
stable as themselves by remarks 
such as these. Doubtful about his 
parents’ real affection, he feels a 
definite and overwhelming need 
to fulfull these neurotic desires of 
father and mother. me 

Another type of parent is 
tired neglectful one. They spend 
the last two weeks before school 
o oing abbdut their dail 
lack of enthusiasm to which they 
are accustomed. Weighted down 
with their own discouragement 
they are unable to raise their eyes 
to view the new horizons opening 
for their child. 

The first day of school comes. 
It is hardly different from any 
other day. There are still a few 
spots on Mary's dress, and 
Johnny would look much better 
with a new hair cut. But in their 
typical approach to life they see it 
as an impossible problem. and 
never as unfolding opportunity. 
With the dazed attitude his par- 
ents have fostered Johnny goes to 
school without enthusiasm, with- 
out fear, without — and 
usually without success. 
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All these parents who grudging- 
ly spend two weeks or less get- 
ting Johnny ready for school will 
be angry and hurt if Johnny later 
gets married after a two-week 
courtship or opens up a business 
after two weeks of experience. 
When he is finishing high school, 
they will be there to advise him 
about the need of “preparing for 
the future,” of getting “a good 
start,” of “knowing what lies 
ahead.” However, the step from 
home to first grade is more diffi- 
cult, more important than is the 
uP from high school to college or 
job. 
Preparing a child for first grade 
takes more than two weeks. The 

rocess really begins six years be- 
ore the child goes to school. 
From birth to death, life should be 
a gradually unfolding experience. 
The great periods of a must 
be minimized by the development 
which precedes them. First grade 
should not be such an abrupt 
change. Rather it should be an ex- 
tension of experience already be- 
gun at home. Before his devoted 

ents’ eyes the child develops 
rom babyhood to boyhood with 
such imperceptible changes that 
they are surprised to realize sud- 
denly that this tiny child of theirs 
must soon be sent off to school. 

To prepare their children prop- 
erly for school, parents ought to 
consider what first grade demands 
of a child. Some independence is 
necessary so mother won't have to 


spend the day at school too. First 
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grade requires a certain degree of 
socialization so that other children 
become playmates and not ene- 
mies. It demands some interest in 
life, some curiosity so that the 
process of learning can proceed. 
Self-confidence is important so 
that the child is not overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the task. In 
short, the child must learn to live 
outside the home and outside the 
immediate family. The more train- 
ing he receives at home to pre- 
re him for this, the easier will 
is school life be. 

A child raised to depend on 
mother’s protective hand will not 
want to let go. Johnny couldn't 
roller skate because he might 
get hurt. He couldn't climb 
a tree because he might fall. He 
couldn’t have a small hammer be- 
cause he might hit his thumb. 
Mary couldn't use scissors, be- 
cause she might cut her finger. 
She couldn’t stay overnight at a 
friend’s house, because she might 
get sick. She couldn’t wear jeans 

ause they weren't for little 
girls. 

Parents must remember that in- 
dependence isn’t like a raincoat 
that one can quickly slip into be- 
fore stepping out into the storm. 
It is learned. It is a slow process. 
Parents appreciate the fact that 
etiquette must be learned. When 
the child is just learnimg to talk, 
he must say “Thank you” to 
grandma, to Aunt Kate, to “the 
nice man,” and to the long line of 
benefactors, Training in independ- 
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ence should be as thoughtful and 
as thorough. 

A new by gets hungry 
before his time because he 
has exercised more, been awake 
more, or been in the fresh air. 
Why insist on a schedule feed- 
ing? Even a _ one-year-old has 
choices in food. Why not let him 
exercise that choice within rea- 
sonable limits? 

A two-year-old will sometimes 
decide what he wants to wear on 
certain occasions. If the attire is 
propes, not him his way? 

three-year-old wants to finish 

ae mud pie before she takes a 

nap. Why discourage the inde- 

and imagination in a 
ndmade mud pie? 

A four-year-old wants her doll 
dresses all dyed blue. If they are 
really hers, why shouldn’t she 
choose the color? 

A five-year-old wants to borrow 
dad’s saw. With supervision why 
not let him have experience 
which must be very interesting for 
a child — seeing wood fall apart 
when he rubs it with a_ hard, 
stick? 

As six-year-olds, these children 
will want to go to school — be- 
cause they have learned to do 
things on their own, because they 
have been trained to indepen- 
dence. 

Self-confidence must likewise be 
learned. Independence is the back- 


ground in which it develops. More 


is necessary. Acceptance and ap- 
proval are essen ingredients. It 


greatest occasion for personal’ ac- 


To allow a child: 


om and then ridicule him for 


the result of it is education to -' 


idleness. It is freedom with ‘a 


grudge. To let a child choose and: 
compliment his choice is true un- 


derstanding. 


Some object that it is misedu-. - 
cation to compliment a child who: 
has chosen wrongly. Wrongly by — 


whose standards? His choice is, 
from his point of view, more log- 


ical than many we as adults make.: 
Mary wants all her doll’s dresses: 


blue because it is the color she 
likes best, because it is the 
Blessed Mother's color, or because: 
it’s like the sky on a happy a 
Her reasons are more sensible 
those of her father who wears a 
gray flannel suit to the office be- 
cause he thinks it makes him look 
important. 

Children who have approval of 
their parents have self-confidence. 
They will contribute to life with 
calm and grace. Children who suf- 
fer from continuous criticism are 
brought either to complete n 
lect of effort or to an insatiable 
drive to succeed. Both bring un- 
happiness, 


In the six years it takes to pre- : 


pare a child for first grade, par- 
ents should attempt to guide. his 
natural curiosity. This trait can 


serve him well in school. It must 
only be raised by parental sug- 
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isn’t sufficient to. permit a child: to: 
have a healthy freedom. He must ' 
be taught that his freedom is the: : 


{ 
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gestion to an intellectual level. If 
children approach school as an 
opportunity to learn about a wide, 
wonderful world, they will have 
enthusiasm for the task. 

Curiosity must be related to rm 
sonal experience to be fruitful. A 
child ike. sits before television 
eight to 12 hours a day is par- 
tially satisfying his curiosity. He 
is not satisfying himself. The ex- 

rience is not a fruitful one, and 

e learns very little from it. To 
in building bird 
ouse (if father has the patience) 
or to help in baking a cake (if 
mother has the time) is more in- 
structive to a five-year-old than 
a week of tot’s television programs. 
The more experiences he has had, 
the more he can appreciate the 
experiences of others. 

Before he gets near the school, 
the six-year-old should know how 
to get along with other children. 
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This doesn’t require nursery 
training from the age of three. It 
comes from learning at home and 
in the neighborhood that others 
have rights that must be respect- 
ed. The child who can do no 
wrong at home is certain to meet 
some obstacles when he meets 
other children. The child who has 
developed some self-discipline 
through home discipline will be 
en for group activity. He 
as learned the most difficult fact 
about social living — that it re- 
quires self-restraint. 

Parents who take a serious and 
intelligent interest in raising their 
children will prepare them for 
first grade, because they prepare 
them for life. First grade will be 
only a beginning of novel life-in- 
cidents which their children can 
face with composure, with inter- 
est, and with eventual satisfac- 
tion and success. 


Comments by Fathers in Waiting 


IN AN ENDEAVOR to “starch up” that most woebegone of speci- 
mens, the expectant father, a Washington hospital has provided 
an album called “Comments By Fathers In Waiting” for them to 
pen their reeling thoughts. Here are some of their reactions: 

“Been waiting for six hours. It must be a woman.” 

“If it’s another boy they can take it back.” 

“Can’t go fishing with an 8-pound, 8-ounce girl: I shall return.” 

“A boy, No. 3. That makes 3 Jacks and one wee ee it’s a 


Full House for me.” 
“My first tax exemption!” 
*“Have Son, Will Travel.” 


‘“Another girl. That makes 4 women under one roof. Whew!” 


“Thanks, 


God.”—Harold Helfer. 
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If you dislike all the complications of a 
wedding in the United States, be snanken 
you don’t live in Malaya 


A WEDDING IN MALAYA 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


669] WILL BE glad when this day 
is over,” Yusof bin Hussein 
remarked to his wife, as he 

breakfasted on rice and curry in 

the privacy of their bedroom. 
“It is what comes from having 

a daughter,” answered his wife, 

teasingly. “The next one to be 

married will be our son. Then it 
will be someone else who will 
have all this fussing to do and not 


us. 

As his wife withdrew, Yusof 
thought to himself what compli- 
cated business it was to marry off 
a girl child. It had all begun six 
months earlier with the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Leh, to 
Othman, a young Malay _police- 
man. The time for the wedding 
had been set for shortly after the 
tice harvest. At first preparations 
had been minor and then the har 
vesting had so occupied his time, 
that Yusof hardly realized that the 


affair was coming to a climax. 
But once the harvest was in, and 
with time on his hands, Yusof dis- 
covered his house a place of con- 
fusion. 

Weeks earlier the initial be- 
trothal ceremony had taken place. 
Yusof and his wife according to 
the custom of Malaya had car- 
ried a box of betel leaves to Oth- 
man’s parents. Then there was 
the engagement party and the 
ceremony of receiving the dowry. 
In this latter affair, Othman’s re- 
latives had brought 300 dollars 
wrapped in gold cloth and had 
presented it to Yusof before wit- 
nesses. The dowry payment had 
been a signal for preparations to 
begin in earnest. From that time 
on there had been no peace. 

For the past week, there had 
been nothing but hustle and 
bustle in his house. All peace had 
gone. Women relatives were for- 


| 
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ever underfoot. Yusof never real- 
ized that so many people were re- 
quired to prepare a wedding, or 
that so many things had to be 
done. Yusof's wife was the over- 
seer, assigning different squads of 
women to various tasks. 

One group was in charge of 
Leh’s bedroom which was _ being 
transformed into the bridal cham- 
ber. Yusof could hardly recognize 
the room with its gold embroid- 
ered pillows and bed spread, and 
the fancily decorated sequin 
net. Others had been hard at work 
setting up and decorating the low 
platform and couch on which the 
bride and groom were to sit in 
state. Still others had been busy 
making paper flowers to which 
hard boiled eggs were attached. 
These would be given to the 
guests, the symbolism being that 
of fertility. Finally, the kitchen 
was crowded with people making 
the cakes and sweet rice that 
would be used in the celebration 
and which would be taken home 
in great quantities by all the 
relatives and helpers. 

Yosuf stood up from the floor 
where he had been seated cross- 
legged, eating from dishes set on 
a mat. He stretched himself and 
walked over to the open window. 
He saw Leh hurrying in from the 
bathhouse set near the well un- 
der the coconut trees. She was 
modestly covered by a dry sarong. 
Yusof noticed that Leh’s fingers 
and toe nails, ceremoniously 


days earlier, were still brightly 
colored. He wondered to himself 
how long it would take the dye 
to wash off and why women 
made such a_ fuss over such 
beauty details as painted toenails. 
Actually, Leh and Othman 
were already legally married. 
That had happened yesterday. 
But they would not live together 
until all the ceremonies practiced 
by good Moslems had been com- 
pleted. At noon on the previous 
day, the village elders, Yusof, his 
sons, and his two brothers gath- 
ered in the large front room of 
the house where the bridal couch 
had been erected. Othman and a 
few of his friends had arrived 
last. When he reached the house, 
he slipped his shoes off, as no 
Malay would wear shoes indoors, 
and hurried into the room. 
Othman: squatted in the center 
of the floor in front of the kathi, 
or Moslem marriage official. His 
friends sat in a row behind him. 


. The kathi offered a Moslem pray- 


er and then went alone to Leh’s 
room, where the bride sat wait- 
ing. The kathi asked Leh if she 
agreed to the marriage. She re 
plied that she did. The kathi then 
returned and put the same ques- 
tion to Othman. With both parties 
consenting, the official then de- 
livered a short talk on the duties 
of the bridegroom. Then the mar- 
riage register was signed by the 
kathi and Othman. Finally, the 


stained with henna leaves two 
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kathi had escorted Othman to 
Leh’s room. The youth had touch- 


ed Leh on the forehead signify-— 


ing that she was his wife. Then 
he went out to join his new father- 
in-law and relatives in their noon 
meal, after which he went to his 
own home. 

Othman returned to Yosuf’s 
house after dusk. Again, relatives 
and friends assembled in the big 
room, now lighted with oil lamps. 
Leh was led in and took a seat 
on the wedding couch. Her 
bridesmaid stood at her side, di- 
recting her and arranging her 
dress. Leh sat stiffly, her eyes 
downcast, her hands extended, 
palms resting on her knees. A 
brass tray was carried in with 
four dishes containing saffron 
rice, rice paste, bleached rice 
grains, and pandan leaves. 

Each of her relatives approach- 
ed the platform. Each took grains 
from the two dishes of rice and 
threw them over the right and 
left shoulder of the bride. . Lastly, 
a pandan leaf was dipped in the 
rice paste and a few drops allow- 
ed to fall on the back of each of 
the bride’s hands. The bridesmaid 
wiped away the paste with a 
handkerchief and then turned the 
bride’s palms up. Again drops of 
rice paste fell. When these were 
removed, Leh folded her hands 
before her breast and bowed sev- 
en times to the relative. The bows 
were returned. When all the rela- 
tives were finished, the bride was 


September 
led back to her room. Then the 
entire’ ‘ceremony was repeated 
with Othman ‘in the place of 
honor. 


When the ceremony ended, . 


Othman returned again to his own 
home, while his friends remained 
behind. Yusof also retired but was 
unable to get to sleep because of 
the singing and beating of drims. 
The young people of: both fami- 
lies continued the party until long 
after midnight. When they fin- 
ally did depart, it was with shouts 
that they would all be back short- 
ly after noon the next day for the 
final part of the ceremonies. Yosuf 
finally fell asleep thinking how 
fortunate were, Othman’s father 
and mother. Malay tradition de- 
creed that they should not attend 
any of the ceremonies. 
Coming back to the present, 
Yosuf remembered the busy day 
ahead. He -left the bedroom and 
walked through the large cére 
monial room. He spoke softly to 
several cousins who were busy 
putting the last minute touches on 
the wedding couch and platform, 
and then went outdoors. At one 
side of the house a long table 
had been set up. It was piled 
high with gifts sent in by rela- 
tives to help out with the recep- 
tion. There were coconuts, oil, 
fruit and ‘baskets of rice. Yosuf’s 
brother was listing all the artiéles 
and marking each piecé of cloth 
wrapping or basket with the name 


of the donor. The wrappings 
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would be returned to their own- 


_ ers at the end of the day, filled 


with small wedding cakes. The 
names were important because 


, custom decreed that should the 
_daughter of one of the donors get 


married, Yosuf would have to 
make a gift to her of equal value. 


_ Across from the gift table, under 


some coconut trees, several long 


_ thatched-roof sheds, open on four 


sides, had been set up. Tables 
and benches borrowed from the 


town hall were in place under the 
temporary shelters. A few yards 


away temporary kitchens had 


been erected where male relatives 


‘were busy with preparations. 


About one o'clock, Yosuf began 
receiving guests before the ver- 
andah, He was dressed in a white 
silk shirt, white duck trousers, a 
brightly striped sarong-like ap- 
ron, and a_ black velvet hat, 
styled somewhat like an Army 


overseas cap. The guests brought 


presents which were turned over 
to Yosuf’s brother for cataloguing. 
This time the gifts were mostly 


household articles — cutlery, cups 


and saucers, plates, cloth, table- 
cloths, mats, and so on. Occa- 
sionally, an envelope with cash 
was handed in. All of these gifts 
would be useful when Othman 
built his own house. | 

Yosuf’s sons escorted the male 
guests to the covered shed where 
they were served tea and cakes. 
They. chatted and smoked, con- 


tent to be in male company. The 


women made their way into the 
house to exclaim over the glitter- 
ing sequins and golden cloth of 
Leh’s bedroom, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the wedding platform. 
Then they squatted Malay-style 
on the floor and were served tea 
and cakes. By midafternoon there 
were over 100 people crowded 
about the house and compound. 
It was promptly at four o'clock 
when a procession of cars came 
down the road in a cloud of dust 
and accompanied by the screech- 
ing of horns. It was Othman with 
his friends and relatives. The 
young policeman was resplendent 
in a suit of gold cloth and peaked 
wedding hat. Some of his friends 
carried suitcases containing all 
his belongings. He would live in 
his father-in-law’s house until he 
could build one of his own. Other 
friends carried Malayan drums on 
which they began beating by 
hand as an accompaniment to 
their singing. The party made its 
way to the house with Othman 
in the lead. Just as the groom 
was about to put his foot on the 
first step a bevy of women pour- 
ed out of the house, chattering 
wildly and blocking the way. 
Leh’s bridesmaid came to the 
front of the group, asking what 
Othman and his friends wanted. 
They were told to go away. Oth- 
man’s best man spoke up and de- 
manded admission. The bickering 
went on for some time. Finally, 
the best man offered the women 
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a present of money. Immediately, 
the simulated quarrel came to an 
end. The women opened a way, 
and Othman forced his way 
through the crowd. Leh was al- 
ready sitting on the couch and 
Othman made his way to her and 
took a seat at her side. The guests 
crowded around to take a look at 
the newly married couple. Close 
relatives approached the platform 
sprinkling ground sandalwood 
and flower petals on the bridal 
couple. Close friends of the bride 
and groom came up and made 
jests trying to get the happy 
couple to smile. Most of the time 
Othman and Leh were able to 
keep straight faces. Outside the 
wedding banquet was being 
served to guests. 

About an hour later, the first 
guests began to leave. They were 
given flowers containing hard- 
boiled eggs and their gift wrap- 
pings filled with wedding cakes. 
At the entranceway to the com- 
pound Yosuf and his wife stood 
saying farewell to the departing 
guests. “Safe journey,” Yosuf bid 
each of his guests in traditional 
Malay style. “Stay in health,” was 
the answer. When the last of the 


guests had gone, Yosuf and ‘his 
wife. went indoors to take their 
evening meal with the newlyweds 
and ‘the few close relatives re- 
maining. Leh served Othman as 
tradition required, and the young 
groom was pleased to note that 
his wife had been well trained by 
her mother. 

After the meal was over, the 
women took Leh to her room to 
prepare her for the first private 
meeting with her husband. The 
ment went out on the verandah. 

“Friday we will go to the 
mosque and thank Allah that all 
went well these past weeks,” 
Yosuf said to Othman. “We will 
also ask Allah's blessing on your 
marriage.” 

One by one the relatives drift- 
ed away. At last only Yosuf and 
Othman were left. 

“It has been a good day,” said 
Yosuf. 

“Yes, it has,” replied Othman. 

There was another silence. 

“It is time that we went in,” 
remarked Yosuf finally. 

“Yes, father. It is time.” 

Arm and arm, the father and 
new husband entered the darken- 
ed house. 


oo 
If So, Where's Jesus? 


We TOOK our four-year-old son, Stephen, to the funeral home 
to see his great-grandmother, who had died. Previously we had | 
told him that she had gone to heaven to be with Jesus. When he 
saw her remains, his serious little face looked up to ours and he 
said, “Is this heaven?”—Contributed by Mrs. Frank A. Zink 


| 
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Condensed from The 
Reign of the Sacred Heart 


Marjorie De Flumeri 


66 HAVE some interesting 
little booklets that I want 
you to read,” said Mrs. 

Briggs. “It’s a shame you didn’t 

know about them years ago. You 

could have been spared so much, 
you poor thing.” 

. Betty’s pretty face flushed to 

the same rosy shade as her smock. 

“But, Mrs. Briggs,” she protest- 
ed, “Jim and I are happy, really 
and truly happy, about yal an- 
pears baby. We've always want- 
She broke off, clench- 
ing her fists and mentally 
counting 10. 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart . 68), Congregation of the Priests of 


Fiction 


Mrs. Briggs couldn’t believe 
that Betty was really happy - 
about having another baby 


“You're a dear, brave girl to try 
to make the best of things,” insist- 
ed Mrs. Briggs. She set her tea 
cup down carefully, in the pre- 
cise center of the saucer, and 
leaned over to pat Betty’s hand. 
“But I know how you must feel, 
really. I do wish you could bring 
yourself to stop pretending, my 
dear. You can be with me.” 

“I am being frank,” said Betty, 

ulling her hand away. Her voice 
an to rise, in spite of her ef- 
forts to remain calm. “You don’t 
listen to what I say, Mrs. 
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-mustn’t get-excited in your condi- 
tion, dear. Goodness, you've had 
enough experience to know better 
than that!” That and a lot of 
other things, her tone implied. 

Her sharp eyes measured the 
degree of protrusion beneath the 
pink smock. 

“My, I'll bet you'll be glad to 
get your figure back again, won't 
youP That is, if you do. My 
Herbert always says that you can 
stretch elastic just so far and then 
it stops — back.” 

She laughed gaily, and Betty 
sat very still, determined not to 
show any reaction to this latest 
barb. 

Mrs. Briggs stood up, smoothing 
her own lean waist to emphasize 
the contrast. 

“Well, I really must be getting 
along. Don't bother to get up, 
Betty, I can find my way out. I 
drop by later in the week, when 
youre feeling more up to par,” 
called Mrs. Briggs. 

“You -do that, Briggsie,” mutter- 
ed Betty, “and I'll slip a little 
arsenic in your tea.” 

She listened to the high heels 
clicking down the stairs and wish- 
ed they'd catch on a loose brick 
or one of the toys that littered 
the front walk. Not that she want- 
ed the old busybody to get hurt. 
Just muddied up a little. 

“Too much for, I su 

.” she grumbled, gripping the 
sil the divan and Foisting her- 
selt to her feet. 

“Poor dear Jim won't be able 


September 


to afford a better car this year, 
either,” she simpered, mimicking 


her departed guest. “I. should’ve 


said: no, but we're going to get 


the latest model convertible baby 
carriage!” 

“Do ladies that are gonna have 
babies always talk to themselves?” 
asked young Jimmy, regarding her 
with great interest from the din- 
ing room doorway. “I was starv- 
ing,” he added hastily as she glar- 
red at the bread ae | anut but- 
ter in his grubby Fist. “Don't 
worry, it won't spoil my supper.” 

“That's why I’m worried,” said 
Betty. “You want to eat us out 
of house and home? Want to have 
a pot be like your Uncle 
Charlie?” 

She stopped short. He was star- 
ing at her buldging midriff and 
his mouth was twitching exactly 
the way Big Jim’s did when he 
was trying not to smile. 

She giggled, and he roared with 
the maniacal laughter of a seven- 
year-old. 

“Our name should be MacPot, 
instead of MacNeill,” he shouted 
and staggered around the living 
room, overwhelmed by his own 
wit. He fell over Ellen’s doll car- 
riage and sprawled on the floor. 

ou’re a dope,” said Betty. She 
kicked his foot out of the way and 
carried the tea cups out to the 
kitchen. “Pick up the carriage and 
go round up Bobby and Ellen for 
me. Daddy will be home soon and 
I haven’t even put the meat loaf 


on yet.” 
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He yanked the carriage upright 
‘and dashed out the door, i 
“Hey, kids — we got a new name. 
ne to hear what our new name 

Betty winced as the door slam- 
med after him. Then she grinned 
and blessed him for cheering her 
up. Wouldn’t old Briggsie have 
been horrified, if shed been 
around to hear that business of 
the pots! Maybe the MacNeill 
children wouldn’t have all the ad- 
vantages that Herbert Briggs Jun- 
ior enjoyed, but they certainly 
were developing a sense of humor. 

Bet there’s not much joking in 
the Briggs household, she reflec- 
ted, sliding the meat loaf into the 
oven. 

She was washing lettuce for the 
salad when me came in, a mud- 
spattered Ellen perched on_ his 
shoulder. The two boys trailed be- 
hind, noisily competing for their 
father’s attention. 

The parade slowed down at the 
kitchen sink while Jim kissed Betty 
hello, and then continued its bois- 
terous march up to the bathroom. 
The sound of scuffling and splash- 
ing meant that the pre-supper 
“lick and a promise” washing was 
underway. 

Meal time at the MacNeills’ was 
a wildly informal occasion, but it 
did follow a certain pattern. 
Bobby, who hated hamburg in 
any of its thousand and one dis- 
guises, complained loudly about 
the meat loaf. Betty gave her cus- 
tomary sermon about all the starv- 
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ing children in the world who 
would be overjoyed ‘at the chance 
to eat his good, nourishing meat 
loaf. That, of course, led to a dis- 
cussion of ways and. .means of 
shipping Bobby’s portion to one 
of the deserving children. When 
the debate got out of hand and 
the boys tried to shout each other 
down, Jim cut in with his favorite 
lecture. 

In his youth, so he claimed, the 
rule had been that children should 
be seen and not heard. The boys 
paused to consider this fantastic 
idea for a moment, and Ellen took 
advantage of the silence to attract 
her share of the limelight. 

It didn’t take long to mop up 
the milk. They’d learned to keep 
a towel on the back of her “jun- 
ior” chair to take care of such 
emergencies. 

When they finished eating, the 
boys cleared the table while Betty 
gave Ellen her bath and Jim 
glanced through the evening pa- 
per. As soon as Ellen was but- 
toned into the faded pajamas that 
she’d inherited from her brothers, 
Jim supervised the boy’s showers. 
Betty listened to the little girl’s 
prayers and read the familiar 
“Peter Rabbit” book. Ellen —_ 
ed on the same every night, 
and the whole family ent repeat 
the tale of Peter’s adventures from 
memory without missing a word. 
The male MacNeills always arriv- 
ed in Ellen’s doorway in time to 
recite the closing sentence. 

After an enthusiastic round of 
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t hugs and kisses, Betty 
and started the 
dishes, Jim remained to hear the 
boys’ prayers and read the nightly 
chapter about Roy Rogers or 
someone equally appealing to 
their 

It was a complicated system, 
but effective. The combination of 
soap and water, prayers and books 
had a sedative effect on the three 


little d that was well worth 
the effort. 

Betty's back was aching by the 
time she'd finished the dishes, and 
she accepted, gratefully, Jim’s of- 
fer to finish cleaning the kitchen. 

“You look sort of 
Honey,” he said, mussing ae ord 
with a gentle hand. “Go in and 
prop your feet:up while I get this 
place squared away.” 

She leaned back against his 
sturdy chest and sighed with re- 
lief. “Lord love you, sir, you're a 
gentleman and a scholar,” she said 
and handed him the sponge. 

She stretched herself out on the 
divan, trying to find a comfortable 
position. That’s one thing Mrs. 
Briggs forgot to mention, she 
haa ht. I'd sure like to be able 
to on my stomach for a 
change. All the things Mrs. 
Briggs had thought to mention 
ran through her mind and she 
couldn’t relax. Unconsciously, she 


began her fin her 


with seis of song 


kicks that left her gasping for 
breath. 
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“Well, God bless you,” she mar- 
veled, “you are a rugged little 
soul!” 
“What's that?” asked Jim, strol- 
ling into the room with a glass of 
beer in one hand and his partially 
read paper in the other. 

“I was having a bit of conver- 
sation with Oswald,” she explain- 
ed. “Telling him how welcome 
he’s going to be,” she added, 
watching husband’s face close- 


“Well sure, why not?” he said. 
“Give the old boy my regards.” He 
settled down in his favorite chair 
and started thumbing through the 
paper for the sports page. 

“Jim, it’s all right, isn’t it? I 
mean, you don’t really mind that 
we can't afford a new car, do 
you?” 

He lowered the paper and 
stared at her, puzzled. : 

“What's eatin u, Betty 
What’s with this” car busi- 
ness?” 

“Oh, I just got to wondering if 
maybe you'd rather have a new 
car than Oswald.” She tried to 
sound nonchalant, but her voice 
betrayed her. 

“Don’t be silly. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with our car, is there?” 
he demanded. “And you never 
‘just got to wondering’ about such 
a foolish idea, either. Who's been 
needling you this time?” 

He listened with resentment to 
the details of Mrs. Briggs’ visit. 

“And when I showed her our 


nice new automatic washer,” 
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Betty, “all she said was 
what a pity you don’t have a 
r to go with it, my dear.’” 

“Well, Honey,” protested 
Jim, “you know I want to get you 
a dryer as soon as I can.” 

“I know that — I'm not oe a 
plaining. But Mrs. Briggs sort o 
sighed and hinted that if only 
we'd been more ‘careful,’ probabl 
we could have afforded more shod 
em conveniences.” 

“What’s it to her how many 
conveniences we have” said Jim, 
indignantly. 

“Oh, you haven’t heard the half 
of it,” Betty assured him. “She in- 
formed me that, after Herb Junior 
was born, she and Herbert decid- 
ed it would be selfish to have any 
more children. They preferred to 
limit themselves to one child and 
be able to give him every advan- 
tage. ‘Quality, rather than quan- 
tity’ was her charming way of ex- 
pressing it.” 

“Quality my eye!” raged Jim. 
“Our kids are just as much qual- 
ity as that half-baked Briggs kid 
any day.” 

“Still,” said Betty, “I suppose it 
is true that they can afford to give 
him the best of everything.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Jim, his voice 
heavy with sarcasm, “like that ex- 

msive red convertible they 

ught him. Exactly what a 16- 
year-old-boy needs — speeding 
around town, lording it over the 
other high school kids. If that’s 
an advantage, I'd rather my chil- 
dren missed the advantages.” 
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He slammed his glass down on 
the coffee table and the forgotten 


_ beer foamed up and splashed on 


his shirt. 

“Guess I got carried away,” he 
admitted, wiping at the stains 
with the tissue Betty handed him, 

“I was pretty upset, too,” she 
said, “but I feel a little better now. 
I don’t think I could stand anoth- 
er visit from her, though.” 

“Don’t let her in the house next 
time,” Jim advised. “Pretend 
you're having a nap or something. 
It’s useless to argue with a per- 
son like her. If you tried to ex- 
plain that we feel a child is a gift 
of God, a blessing, she’d want to 
call in a psychiatrist.” 

Betty’s face glowed with hap- 
piness at his words. 

“You're the nicest guy I know, 
Mr. MacNeill,” she said softly. 

“You'll pass, too,” he said, un- 
folding the paper to hide his em- 
eT a “even if you are more 
partial to quantity than quality.” 

Briggs was solved in typical Mac- 
Neill manner. Betty awoke at 
three the next morning with fa- 
miliar symptoms and after a hec- 
tic ride to the hospital produced 
the robust, nine-pound Oswald in 
record time. 

Her greeting to Jim, when he 
arrived at noon for a quick visit, 
reed spoken with pardonable 
eWe'll have to name him after 
ur brother Charlie. He’s the 


iggest baby in the nursery.” © 
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She kissed his unshaven cheek 
and motioned for him to pull a 
chair close to the bed. 

“You look better than I do,” he 
said, admiring her high color and 
obviously good spiri 

“I ree wie so — you look 
dreadful. The kids giving you a 
bad time?” she asked anxious 
“Didn't you get any sleep at all 
im 
, He admitted that he hadn't. 
“The kids are fine. Ellen’s a bit 

because Oswald — 

on me, Charlie — didn’t turn 
oa to be a girl, but she'll get 
over it.” 

“Shel be happy,” Betty agreed, 
laughing, “the minute she realizes 
that, at last, there’s someone she 
can boss. And I’m waiting for the 
moment when I can show Briggsie 
the baby. I'll just dare her to say 
he’s not a finer investment than 
any modern convenience in the 
world! She'll probably say he’s an 
old-fashioned inconvenience.” Bet- 
ty giggled, but Jim was strangely 
unsmiling. 

“Jim?” She reached out and 
pulled his stubby chin, forcing 
him to look at her. “You'd better 
tell me what's wrong, Jim. Has 
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anything happened to the chil- 
dren?” 

There was panic in her voice 
and Jim gripped her arm reassur- 
ingly. “No, no, Honey. I told 
you, they're fine. It’s about Mrs. 
Briggs. I didn’t want you to hear 
it yet, but I suppose it will be in 
the papers and you'd find out 
anyway.” 

He stopped to clear his throat. 

“Never mind trying to find the 
right words, Jim. Just tell me.” 

“Young Herb — speeding on the 
turnpike last night — you know 
that sharp curve near the under- 


“Was he hurt very badly?” she 
asked, her voice a hoarse whisper. 

“Car went over the embank- 
ment. He died on the way to the 
hospital, Betty.” He held her 
hands, watching anxiously as the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

It was Betty who broke the si- 
lence and, as so often happens 
with two people who are very 
close, she voiced his own thoughts. 

“Who will comfort them, Jim? 
He was their whole world.” 

The cry of a hungry baby echo- 
ed the y, lusty, 
hopeful, the symbol of eternal life 


It Might Work 


; A LITTLE Boy caught in some mischief was asked by his weary 
mother how he expected to get into heaven. After thinking for a 
moment, he said. “I’ll just run in and out slamming doors until some- 

- one says, ‘For goodness sake, come in or stay out.’ Then I'll go 
in.”—Edward O’Connor in The American Mercury: 


pass. 


It all started when 
second grader John needed 
a picture of a robin 


Condensed from 


ow THAT everybody has 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Mildred Eldred Orr 

had his say about Why 
N Johnny Can't Read, I 
suggest a different wor- 


ry. For a great many Johnnys do 


learn to read, and then to write, 


and the combination eventually 
something known as 
omework. You do not notice it 
at first. It creeps up on you una- 
wares, like measles, but the first 
thing you know the whole family 
is breaking out with it. 

How simple it seemed, and 
sweet, when our John came home 


from. second grade one day and 


Ladies’ Home Journal (June, ’68) 
Com Independence Sq., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


pany, 


asked for a picture of a robin. 
“Teacher told us Monday, but I 
forgot, and we have to have it to- 
morrow for our Book of Spring. 
Just any kind of picture of a rob- 
in 


Well, it was spring and almost 
any magazine might be bursting 
with robins. I gave him a stack of 
magazines. After supper I began 
to thumb with him. We found but-. 
terflies, tulips, baby lambs, horses 
plowing — no robins. None of these 
would do, he said, beginning to 
cry. Then he slowly added, “We 
are allowed to draw it if we can’t 
bly a robin. 
find one.” 

I cannot draw, but by midnight 
I had found a blackbird which I 
traced and colored. The product 
was undoubtedly a bird, conceiva- 

When John came home from 
school next day, he was dejected. 
“Well,” I admitted, “it did not 
look too much like a robin.” 

“Oh, it was a wonderful bird,” 
said John. “But nobody else had 
one, and they all used mine to 
draw one. By the time it got back 
to me, the bell rang so it was too 
late. You see, it didn’t count un- 
less we drew it ourself.” 

This incident gave me forebod- 
ings. With younger children com- 
ing on, I carefully began to col- 
lect robins and other pictures of 
spring. When Robert reached sec- 
ond grade I had four robins and 
two bluebirds. But Robert did ‘not 
need them for his Book of. Spring. 
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He had to make a pussy-willow 


tree. 

The older ones were needing 
tanga too. “Home Ec” had to 

ve balanced meals and table set- 
‘tings; “Science” had to have rep- 
tiles, crustaceans, growing plants. 
Fifth grade needed illustrations for 
a trip around the world. 

I began collecting in earnest. I 
could hardly wait until the fami- 
ly had read a new magazine be- 
fore I was cutting out pictures and 
putting them in The Box. And pic- 
tures were not the only things. As 
a child advances, there are also re- 
ports. (Your school library may be 
well equipped, but something al- 
ways detains children after school 
until the last reference book has 
been taken). 

There are two other reasons for 
The Box: if four of your children 
need pictures of different things 
from about 50 old magazines, The 


Box is easier. And, as you will dis- 


‘cover, commercial artists and wri- 


ters of magazine articles are all in 
a conspirary against The year 
you need birds, the advertisements 
will all be in flowers. The year 
you need travel, they will feature 
prehistoric animals, The years your 
children study Latin all the phras- 
es will be in French. — 

My advice is: Never turn away 
a magazine salesman. Take any- 
thing he offers, including nature, 
political and miscellaneous types. 
You will also need every local 
newspaper and the New York 
Times. And keep everything. It is 
increasingly diffi icult for our Phil- 
ip to ride his tricycle around grow- 
ing stacks of shreds, but next year 
he will go to school and he will use 
them too. 

Now if you will excuse ame, I 
will go and cut out a few pictures 
before dinner! 


Causes ! 


Epwarp Gipson, in his book, “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” cited as the five primary causes for the deteriora- 


tion of this historic society: 


1. The rapid increase of divorce and the undermining of ‘the 


sanctity of the home. 


2. The spiralling rise of taxes and extravagant spending. 
3. The mounting craze for pleasure and the brutalization of 


sports. 


4. The building of gigantic armaments and the failure to real- 


ize that the real enemy lay within the gates of the empire in the 


moral decay of its people. 


5. The decay of religion and the fading of faith into a mere delants 
leaving the people without any guide. 


Rather sobering, i 


isn’t it?—The American Mercury 


to Family 
Entertainment it . 


By Dale Francis 


IMES ARE changing. No- 
body reads Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr., anymore. There 

arent any Brooklyn 
gers. The horseless carriage is 
here to stay. Lucky Strike green, 
which went to war back in 1941, 
was a casualty and isn’t coming 
back. 

Times are changing and little 
by little I’m adjusting myself to 
this fact. Only some of the 
changes I don’t like. 

I remember the day when a 
Hollywood star who got involved 
in a scandal could be fired. Now 
they threaten to fire you if you 
don’t get involved in a scandal. 

Take Suzy Parker. She is a 
pretty young actress who plays a 
‘somewhat immoral — or perhaps 
amoral — young woman in one 


of the big grossing pictures of the 
year. 

The press agents pictured her 
as the sort of a girl who took love 
where she could find it. They call- 
ed her a bachelor girl and that 
was supposed to mean you'd rea- 
lize she was sophisticated. 

Then she got involved in a 
tragic motor accident in Florida. 
Her father was killed. But some- 
thing worse happened from the 
viewpoint of the Hollywood press 
agents. She’d given a_ married 
name. 

Back in the old days sometimes 
the romantic stars kept their mar- 
riages secret so. that dreaming 
fans who hoped for marriage to 
inaccessible stars might still be 
kept hoping. But that wasn’t why 
they kept Suzy Parker’s marriage 
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secret. They just didn’t want any- 
one to know she could be so old 
fashioned as to marry. 

Quickly everyone denied it. The 
studio denied it. The young man 
denied it. “We are very good 
friends,” he said. The sister of 
the actress denied it, “They've 
been living together but so far as 
I know they never formalized it.” 

But they had “formalized” it. 
These modern young people had 
been old fashioned enough to go 
through a ceremony. 

Now it is all out and the por- 
trait of the modern young woman 
with ideas of free love has been 
destroyed by fact. 

They are upset about it back 
at her studios. Suzy seems so or- 
dinary they might just change her 
name to Susie. 

And all of this is a commen- 
tary on our times. We've changed 
all right. We've changed into a 
people who are enamored of sin 
and the very fact that I say it 
stamps me as hopelessly old fash- 
ioned. 

Nobody, just nobody, bothers 
about sin any more, the modern 
people say. 


WHEN PEOPLE I respect disagree 
with me it makes me wonder if 
maybe I’m wrong. But when af- 
ter thinking it over I stay with 
the same opinion then I figure I 


better say something if I'm going . 


to be true to myself. 
Months ago I wrote about the 
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current trend towards horror 


September. , 


movies. I said then it -was a vogue - 


because people liked to be scared . 
when the scaring stopped short of. 
danger — sort of like the fellow. 
who hit himself in the head with 


a hammer because it felt so good : - 


when he stopped. 

I poked some fun at ‘——? 
movies, too, particularly one stu- 
pid new Frankenstein film in. 
which: the leading man and his, 


beautiful fiancee are both eaten — 
by an alligator who drips blood | 


in a most ill-mannered way as he. . 
devours them. 

But lately I'm finding less ond: 
less amusing in this horror film 
trend and I'm becoming more and | 
more convinced it represents a. 
sickness in entertainment that is, 
dangerous for everyone. 

That's where I differ 
people I respect. John Fitzgerald 
in Our Sunday Visitor and Moira, 
Walsh in America have both: 
praised “The Horror of Dracula”. 


as an excellent film of its type .- 


and to my mind this is one of the. 


most sadistically sick movies of 


our times. 
Here in glorious dying techni- 


color are the most minute details -- 


about vampires. It is all very well : 
to recognize it as a good film of 
its type but that isn’t all that 
should be said about it. There. 


was a murder in a neighboring . 
town a few weeks ago. It was 
done with dispatch,: a minimum. 
of clues and .with apparent im-. 
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munity from identification for the 
killer. Now I could say that this 
was a very good murder as mur- 
ders go. Except it doesn’t really 
matter how well murders are 
done. They are wrong, they 
shouldn’t be committed, so to do 
them well is a compounding of 
the: sin. 

And so far’ as I’m concerned 
this is the case about horror films. 
When you start making: horror 
films with the proficiency of this 
Dracula film then you are merely 
doing something essentially evil 
in a competent manner and so 
that makes it more evil. 

Such a film could appeal only 
to:a sadist or a masochist. If you 
like to see people drain blood 
frem the necks of other people 
then there is probably something 
a little peculiar about you. And 
if ‘you get a kick out of seeing a 
body disintegrate before your 
eyés' — his eyes remain as pro- 
truding eyeballs as the rest of the 
face melts away — then your kick 
probably comes from the fact you 
are a little sick. 

I've gone to half a dozen of 
these films. I’ve heard children 
scream and saw older people duck 
their heads. One, something about 
creatures that go around feeding 
on ‘the brains of living people, 


+has a long passage in which over 


and over again there is a squash- 
ing of these creatures, complete 
with spurting blood and pools of 


other matter. 
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I would like to recommend to 
all that they stay away from 
these sick motion pictures. As one 
correspondent to the New York 
Times wrote, these are the kind 
of films that make reasonable 
people think seriously about 
whether censorship is needed for 
the movie industry. 


I’p to close this column with 
a kind of sad farewell to a 
great actor and a real gentleman 
— Ronald Colman. 

I suppose the younger genera- 
tion doesn’t really know him at 
all. After all, he hadn’t made a 
good motion picture in 10 years. 
His last film venture, the narra- 
tor in A Story of Mankind, was 
a dismal failure simply because 
the whole project was over heavy. 
He had a bit part in Mike Todd’s 
Around the World In Eighty Days 
but aside from these pictures 
he had made no motion pictures 
since 1950 and his last bit, an 
Academy Award performance, was 
in A Double Life, where he 
played a psychopathic actor, in 
1948. 

Some might remember him for 
his Halls of Ivy radio and TV 
shows, too, for he did these in his 
last years. 

But motion picture fans who 
date back a bit will remember 
him for some memorable roles. 

His big success came in 1923 
when he played in The White 
Sister opposite Lillian Gish. It 
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was his ninth film but it was in 
this one that he achieved real 
stardom. 

In the years after he played in 
many excellent films. Just to help 
you remember here are some: He 
played opposite Vilma Banky in 
The Dark Angel as the soldier 
who keeps his blindness secret 
from his fiancee and _ bids her 
farewell. He was the rich young 
man who married Stella Dallas 
—Belle Bennett played Stella. 

In 1926 he played in Beau 
Geste and later in the year in 
The Winning of Barbara Worth 
— a film in which a gangly young- 
ster named Gary Cooper made his 
debut. This was another Vilma 
Banky co-starring picture, the 
second for him in a series of five 
silent pictures with Miss Banky. 

When the talkies came Ronald 
Colman was one of the few stars 
who talked well and so he soon 
became even more popular as a 
talking actor than he’d been when 
the films were silent. 

It was in sound films that he 
achieved greatness. The greatest 
of his films were Arrowsmith 
(1931), A Tale of Two Cities 


(1935), and Lost Horizon (1937). 
He made other films that were 
short of greatness but rank as 
memorable entertainment. Among 
them were Bulldog Drummond 
(1929), Raffles (1930), The Pris- 
oner of Zenda (1937) and Random 
Harvest (1942). 

He played opposite most of the 
glamorous Hollywood actresses of 
his times — although never Greta 
Garbo, a strange oversight since 
they were for a time under con- 
tract to the same studio. A list of 
his leading women will bring 
nostalgia to old filmgoers — Con- 
stance Talmadge, Marie Prevost, 
May McAvoy, Doris Kenyon, 
Blanche Sweet, Norma Talmadge, 
Lily Damita, Ann: Harding, Kay 
Francis, Loretta Young — imagine, 
this was 28 years ago — Fay 
Wray, Myrna Loy, Helen Hayes, 
Elissa Landi, Joan Bennett, Eliza- 
beth Allan, Claudette Colbert, 
Rosalind Russell, Jane Wyatt, 
Madeleine Carroll, Frances Dee, 
Ida Lupino, Ginger Rogers, Anna 
Lee, Jean Arthur, Greer Garson, 
Marlene Dietrich, Shelly Winters 
and last of all, opposite that Rev« 
lon girl, Barbara Britton. 


AN EXPECTANT mother said to her little boy: 
“Now, Ronnie, if you pray real hard, maybe the Lord will send 


you a little sister.” 


The following night, after he had said his usual short prayer, 


his mother heard him add: 


“Dear Lord, if you have a baby almost finished, don’t bother - 
putting in her tonsils as they just have to be taken out anyway.”— 


The Liguorian. 
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Training tomorrow’s 


drivers today 


They Train ‘em Young in Kansas! 


‘J[N THE enterprising State of Kan- 
sas, children are being taught 
& the art of safe driving before 
know how to spell the 
word STOP. In pioneering what is 
arose one of the most forward 
ooking safe driving programs in 
the country, Kansas is, quite lit- 
erally, training tomorrow's drivers 
today. 
The unique thing happening in 
Kansas is arousing interest in other 
states. Across Kansas’ borders are 


Condensed from The 
American Mercury 


H. C. Butler 


flowing incredible stories of kin- 
dergarten children learning traffic 
regulations at the age of five, and 
of elementary grade students driv- 
ing toy automobiles over minature 
streets and highways. These stories 
are beginning to dent the imag- 
inations of safety-minded people as 
far west as California and as far 
east as New York. 

The Kansas project is known as 
“The Kansas Kiddies Safety 
School” program. It is being organ- 
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ized on a state-wide basis by Bud 
Reynolds, disabled World War II 
veteran, who is now safety con- 
sultant for the traffic department 
of the Kansas State Highway Com- 
mission. Reynolds is a genial and 
voluble man, with a restless mind. 

Only such a man could have de- 
vised a system of driver-training as 
visionary as the Kansas Kiddie pro- 


_. 

“It's admittedly a long-range 
project,” he says. “What we're try- 
ing to do is teach good driving 
habits, proper attitudes, considera- 
tion and courtesy to the drivers of 
tomorrow. Psychologists generally 
agree that children form 75 
cent of their habits by the age of 
nine — and we're trying to get 
across our ideas to Kansas children 
before that age.” 

Is it really possible to teach such 
important attitudes of life to chil- 
dren of such tender years? The 
answer is a plain “Yes.” Some 
25,000 children in 115 public and 
parochial schools in 16 Kansas 
cities were in the Kiddies Safety 
School by June, 1957, and 300 
more schools added the course in 
the last half of the year. 

The idea of teaching safe driving 
to elementary school children be- 
gan to bloom in Reynold’s mind 
about five years ago. Reynold’s 
had been addressing men’s clubs 
around the state on the subject 
of safe driving — a subject, he 


felt, that was always well listened . 


to but rarely comprehended. 
“I would talk to a club on safe | 
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Reynolds relates. 
the speech the men wauld con- 
gratulate me. Then I'd stand-in 
the doorway and watch them ‘drive 
away in their cars—most of them 
violating at least one traffic regula- 


tion within the first block!” 


This exasperating experience 
convinced Reynolds that adult dri- 
ver training was a_near-hopeless 
case, for the simple reason that ba- 
sic attitudes and habits are too im- 
bedded in, the adult to remove 
easily. “I felt,” he says, “that chil- 
dren provided a greater chance of 
success.” 

Reynolds’ boss, Claude R. Mc- 
Camment, director of safety , for 
the State Highway Commission of 
Kansas, was of the same mind. To- 
gether they ‘worked out the details 
of the Kansas Kiddie Safety School 
—and installed their first course, in 
the schools of Parsons. 

The Kansas Kiddies Safety 
School begins ‘in kindergarten 
where a large table-top is dia- 
grammed with a _ network of 
streets, stop signs, railroad cross- 
ings, side roads and other normal 
traffic patterns. On this diagram of 
streets the children push tiny auto- 
mobiles, learning. ones to make 
right and left turns, stop at red 
lights, and handle other simple 


rules of the road. Since they: can- 
not yet read, they learn to recog- 
nize the various traffic ,signs , by 
their shape and colors. 

It is here that the first seeds of 
proper, driving are planted for. de- 
velopment. Children are taught 
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 edurtesy, why they should yield 
vthe right-of-way to pedestrians, and 
« other basic considerations. 


. When children reach the first 


.«giade, more intensive and realistic 
training starts. A section of the 


school playground — or in some 
* eases a roped off neighborhood 
‘street — is diagrammed with a simi- 
..lar network of streets. Here the 
‘children are permitted to drive 
. small model cars (push-pedal va- 
riety) on the marked streets. 
‘ Teachers, and often local police- 
: men, are on hand to explain signs, 
turns and other everyday driving 
problems. In inclement weather, 
‘ streets are diagrammed on gym 
floors. 
‘ Second and third grade students 
receive similar miniature car in- 
struction, but with an added twist 
of reality that makes it more fun. 
One child acts as a policeman, an- 
‘ other as a judge. If one of the 
_ children is caught violating a traf- 
- fic rule, he is “given a ticket” and 
“brought to court.” If the defend- 
- ant is found guilty, punishment is 
prescribed by the judge. This usu- 
' ally takes the form of depriving the 
- youngster of his right to use a 
miniature car for a few days. 

It is instilled in the children’s 
minds from the beginning that 
driving the cars is a grave respon- 
sibility, and they on it as a 

privilege. 
It is interesting to note that very 
- few children are ticketed for smart 
actions. Most mistakes are honest 
ones, which any child learning 


something new might make. The 
ticketing and sentencing is simply 
a device to make sure they never 


— 

e safety course consumes only 
two half-hour periods of instruc- 
tion per week — just enough to 
keep the children’s appetites whet- 
ted. The children love it. It is 
thrilling and exciting to them be- 
cause it gives them an opportunity 
to do something very adult under 
real and lifelike circumstances. 

But even in training small chil- 
dren, there are problems. 
Reynolds tells of one little girl who 
was stopped by her instructor be- 
cause of a tendency to pass every 
other vehicle in sight. The little 
girl was indignant. “My Daddy 
passes everybody, and so can I!” 
she said. Another little boy once 
told Reynolds: “Daddy says it’s a 
fool that doesn’t know when to 
break the law.” 

“There you have it,” says Rey- 
nolds, “Children pick up the bad 
driving habits of their parents. We 
think this is the time—and school 
is the place — to counteract such 
ideas.” 

Civic dignitaries are 100 per cent 
behind the unique driving pro- 
gram for children. The Honorable 
Fred Hall, former Governor of 
Kansas, had this to say: 

“It is my feeling that the Kansas 
Kiddies Safety School ane is 
creating in the minds of these 
youngsters traffic habits that will 
stay with them throughout their 
lives. The program is creating an 
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awareness which we in Kansas feel 
is necessary if our next generation 
is to be able to cope with future 
traffic and safety problems.” 
McCamment puts it this way: 
“This Kiddie School permits chil- 
dren to operate their miniature 
equipment under conditions simi- 
lar to those faced by adult drivers 
on Kansas streets and highways. 
Thus, stopping their vehicles at 
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stop signs, slowing down and look. 
ing for approaching trains at grade 
crossings, reducing speeds at cross-. 
roads, all help to give our Kansas 
youngsters a res for traffic’ 
signs and traffic itself.” 

Inquiries from other states haye 
been numerous enough to indicate 
that, someday, this advanced pro- 
gram might be commonplace across 
the nation. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


By DR. O. A. BATTISTA : 


When it comes to setting up a barrier between man and wife 
you can’t beat the breakfast newspaper. 


* 


A stern grandmother is one who still believes in spanking. 


A man with a lot of pupemonss is one who has just built a 


house on one. 
* 


* 


Middle age is the time of life when a little effort goes only a 


little way. 
* 


The trouble with many people who are hollering to get an early 


start in life is they’re still infants. 


Nobody helps a man to climb the ladder of success like the right 
woman at the bottom up it. 


The easiest way for a wife to surprise her husband is to be 


ready ahead of time. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


NE WINTER evening of 

what seems a long time 

ago, a small girl sat be- 
fore an open fireplace reading a 
book of poems. The book was a 
hundred best loved poems by vari- 
ous authors, and the small girl was 
I. As I read I would pause now 
and then and gaze into the danc- 
ing flames, and my imagination 
would paint 
and castles, knights in armor and 
beautiful ladies. I felt a little sad 
and a little lonely, and a great 
need for expression. Some day, I 
told myself, I was going to write. 
Someday I was going to be a very 
great lady. 

But dreams have a way of re- 
maining just that. I realized that 
I had to be practical, especially 
since I didn’t have very much 
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pictures of fairies 


It told her why she was 
indeed a very great lady 


THE 
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Irene M. Boyd 


money. I went to callege and 
majored in elementary edu- 
cation. I could write later, or 
along with my _ teaching, I 
thought. But I soon found that 
teaching was a full time job, not 
only in class time, but in evening 
activities and preparation. 

I taught a group of children 
whose lives were somewhat bar- 
ren of material things, and I want- 
ed to give them a feel of the 
beautiful — to teach them some- 
thing beautiful in their everyday 
lives. Sometimes when their in- 
terest would wander from a dull 
arithmetic or English lesson that 
they did not understand, I would 
stop and read them a story or a 
poem. I was often amazed at the 
receptiveness of their little minds, 
and elated at their response. 
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I was rather partial to a little 
boy whose mother was sick, and 
when she died I tried to comfort 
him by telling him that God took 
good mothers to heaven where 
they would suffer no more pain, 
where they were always happy, 
and where they were also per- 
rhitted to watch over us from on 
high. 

But Larry’s big eyes and sad 
face sort of haunted me, and that 
evening as I was doing some 
school work, I paused long 
enough to write a poem about 
Larry and his mother. I showed 
it to a friend of mine who per- 
suaded me to recite it at a mother- 
daughter banquet her lodge was 
giving. I felt very proud and 
happy — proud because my mo- 
ther was going to be there, and 
because I was to be seated next 
to the guest speaker — a Father 
Welsh. 

I remember it as if it were 
yesterday. The hall was beauti- 
fully decorated in white and gold, 
and everyone looked lovely. I 
even remember my own dress of 
pale blue satin. Everybody told 
me I looked like a_ princess. I 
didn’t feel like one, though. I was 
nervous and frightened. I can’t 
do it! I told myself over and over 
and over again. I simply can’t do 
it! I was getting cold. I even kept 
my face turned from the priest 
beside me. I was afraid that if 
he did talk to me I wouldn't be 
able to answer. But after a time 


September 
I did glance his way, and then 
I began to laugh. He was mop- 
ping his brow with his handker- 
chief and nervously pushing his 
sleeve up under his cuff. He 
hadn't eaten either. 

At my laughter he looked at 
me, and I could feel my face get- 
ting warm. 

“Won't you tell me what’s so 
funny,” he asked, “so I can laugh, 
too?” 

I hesitated and then explained 
how nervous I felt and how re- 
lieved I was when I saw him, an 
experienced speaker, acting so 
jittery. 

He explained that even experi- 
enced speakers feel a bit nervous 
before their speeches. As he talked 
to me I began to feel very much 
at ease, and by the time my re- 
cital was due I didn’t feel at all 
afraid. My poem was a big suc- 
cess. Father took me by the hands 
and told me God had given me 
wonderful talent. was ‘very 
happy. I decided from then on 
that I was going to write and 
write and write. 

But I didn’t. Between my 
teaching job and making plans to 
get married, I didn’t find much 
time; or maybe the real reason 
was I didn’t really have the tal- 
ent—at least not for poetry. 

When I got married I had some 
very definite ideas of what my 
married life was going to be like, 
or maybe of what it was not go- 
ing to be like. I definitely was 
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not going to get into a rut like 
so many married people I knew. 
Every new bride has _ those 
‘dreams. Her marriage is certainly 
going to be different, until the 
day she wakes up and realizes 
that she is just like any other wife 
mother-to-be. And though 
she would not really trade reality 
for all her dreams, she will have 
days when she will wonder if the 
‘care-free girl she used to be ever 
existed. 

Right from the beginning I had 
those days. I was sick all the 
time during my first pregnancy, 
and the baby I expected turned 
out to be two, and the next year 
I had two more. Then came the 
fifth and sixth. 

It was this one I remember so 
vividly. I was about three months 
pregnant when I had an oppor- 
by a famous author and once 
tunity to attend a lecture given 
more the writing bug bit me. As 
I listened to this author I deter- 
mined once more that I was go- 
ing to write. 

When I got home the sitter was 
asleep in a chair, the dishes were 
stacked in the sink, and one of 
the babies was crying. I choked 
back the sobs myself as I paid 
the sitter and rushed into the bed- 
room to quiet the baby. I did the 
dishes, picked up a few scattered 
papers, and finally sank down 
into a comfortable chair to await 
my husband who had attended a 
meeting. As I looked around my 


‘probably have _ both for 
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comfortable, but somewhat worn 
‘living room, I began to feel very 
sorry for myself. 

You might as well admit it, I 
told myself. All you will ever have 
‘is babies and bills, and you will 


a long 
long time. I walked over to my 
desk and pulled out an old maga- 
zine. A letter fell to the floor. I 
picked it up and glanced at the 
envelope. It was a_ letter from 
Father Welsh. I decided I would 
write to him. Surely he would 
understand. And at that moment 
I needed someone who would un- 
derstand. 

Tears dropped down on the 
paper as I began. “You told me 
once that I was going to be a 
very great lady,” I wrote. “That 
you would be proud that you 
knew me. But you were wrong, 
very wrong. I have no talent — 
no ability — and now — I haven't 
even any dreams. I love my 
babies. I love them very much, 
but I am tired and discouraged. 
Does a mother have a right to 
such dreams — or a right just 
once in a while to wish her world 
a little easier — her routine a 
little different?” 

I sealed the letter, stamped it, 
and dropped it in the mail box 
before I could change my mind. 

The next morning I was back 
on routine, happy in my work. 
I loved my children. I wouldn't 
change places with any one. How 
many mothers could brag about 
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two set of twins — especially two 
sets in a year? Let God send all 
He would, I would manage. 

Four days later I received a 
letter. Ashamed of what I had 
written, I was almost afraid to 
open it; but I needn’t have been. 
It was a wonderful letter, one 
that I would like to share with all 
mothers, especially those whose 
tasks séem hard and _ whose 
dreams have faded. May I 
quoteP ... 

Dear Child, 

You were perhaps a little dis- 

couraged when you wrote that 


letter, and a little over tired. But 
I am proud that I know you and 
you are a great lady. Any good 
mother is a great lady. She is a 
co-partner with God in creating 
and molding human beings. And 
this troubled world needs good 
mothers — mothers who think 
home making the .most import- 
ant job that a woman can have — 
on such as these depend the fut- 
ure of all nations — and there is 
no greater job — no greater wo- 
man. 

Yours in Christ, 

Father J. J. Welsh 


“Good afternoon, madam - | represent 
the Midtown Sales Company....” 
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Baby’s 
Debut 


Condensed from Extension 


ET's LOOK in on the events 

that take place from the 

time baby is born until he 
arrives in the nursery. This article 
is not meant to inspire a “do it 
craze in pediatrics—but 
sides being interesting, such ‘in- 
formation could also prove useful 
if you should unexpectedly find 
yourself the attendant at an un- 
scheduled delivery. Baby has been 
known to make mistakes —arriving 
at unexpected times and places— 
and, consequently, causing just 


such situations. In such an event | cus 


your services should be more in 
the nature of an emergency and 
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Michael D. Ihnchak, M. D. 


What happens from the birth of 
a baby until it arrives in the 


nursery 


temporary type until a responsible 
these thoughts in mind, let’s get on 
with the newcomer’s arrival. 
Immediately after birth he is 
grasped firmly by the ankles and 
held head down for the purpose of 
clearing his mouth, nose, and res- 
pen passages of fluid and mu- 
. This is very important as his 
first act is apt to be a gasp, which 
could cause mucus to become 
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lodged in his windpipe and inter- 
fere with breathing. Clearing is. ac- 
complished by gently stroking. his 
throat toward the mouth and then 
just as gently clearing his mouth 
and nose readily with a bulb syr- 


inge. If one is not readily availa- 


ble a finger is used to swab out” 


his mouth. 

By this time he usually has 
awakened to the extent that he be- 
gins to breathe — or else we have 
succeeded in annoying him to the 
point where he voices his objec- 
tions by crying. If this happens we 
can leisurely get on to the business 
of tying the umbilical cord. This is 
done in two places at a distance of 
a couple of inches from the ab- 
domen, following which the cord 
is cut between the two ties. The 
material used for tying should be 
narrow enough to insure a tight 
knot, and yet not so fine as to cut 
into the cord. The cord should be 
inspected periodically for bleeding. 

If, however, breathing or crying 
has not begun by the time clearing 
of the mouth and nose has been 
completed, it is time for baby to 
be reminded of the need for 
breathing. This can be most easily 
accomplished by snapping a finger 
to the bottom of his feet. We can 
also try briskly rubbing our hand 
on his back. Spanking where it'll 


do the most good is permissible, 
but only if we realize we are pick- 
ing on someone quite a bit smaller 
than ourselves. Too energetic a 


spank can cause, injury varying 
from a mild whiplash injury of the 
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neck or back to injury serious 


_enough to cayse. death. If these 


methods fail, ‘splashing cold water 
on his body can cause him to be- 
come. indignant enough to yoice 
in a series of. lusty 


- last resort available to the lay- 
man on short notice is mouth to 
mouth breathing. Here we must 
again appreciate the difference in 
size between the baby’s lungs and 
ours, and limit the amount of air 
used to the amount which we can 
hold in the mouth. Forcing larger 
amounts of air into the baby’s 
lungs could over-distend them and 
cause serious and even fatal dam- 
age. While keeping our windpipe 
closed, we force the mouthful of 
air into the baby’s lungs and then 
expel it by gently squeezing his 
chest, taking care not to fracture 
his ribs. Air is alternately forced 
into and out of his lungs 15 to 20 
times a minute. Be in no hurry to 
give up, for newborn infants have 
been successfully revived normally 
after as many as 45 minutes of arti- 
ficial respiration. Other and more 
desirable means of artificial respir- 
ation such as mechanical resusci- 
tators using oxygen are available 
to the doctor in the hospital, but 
the previously described methods 
are available to everyone under all 
circumstances. 

Baby is now made presentable 
by gently swabbing off any blood 
on him. He is usually covered at 
birth with varying amounts of ver- 
nix caseosa which is a cheesy, 
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; Waxy substance covering the body. 
‘It is the present vogue to leave this 
' substante on ‘the body, and indeed, 
‘the procedure seems to minimize 
the incidence of skin ‘infection. 

By this time mother has probab- 
ly awakened from the anesthetic 
‘and it is time to iritroduce her to 
her offspring, after which he is 
weighed and hustled off to his 
bed in the nursery which has been 
' ‘pre-heated to 80 degrees. We or- 
dinarily hear no more from him 
for the next six hours, for he has 
had a short but tiring trip and 
_ promptly drops off to sleep. 

Babies at first are placed in re- 
covery wards for the first 12 hours 
or so, or at least grouped in one 
localized section of the nursery 

where they can be observed closely 

for any difficulty in breathing, 

which may indicate the need to 

_ further aspirate more mucus which 
may have accumulated. 

While he’s sleeping we take one 
more look at this newcomer. We 
had previously noted that the eyes 
were blue — as are all eyes at 
birth. The birth weight was prob- 
ably about seven and one-half to 
eight pounds. The amount of hair 
may vary from practically none to 
an amount that fairly screams for 
the immediate attention of a bar- 


be, The skin is probably red and 
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mottled, and will become almost 


. beet red by the time six hours 


elapse, but will return to normal 
at the end of 24 hours. Sometimes 


‘there is fuzzy hair on the arms and 


back. This will gradually disap- 
pear. 
We will notice that the neck 


seems to be missing. We may no- 
tice white dots under the skin, es- 
pecially on the face which are com- 
monly called whiteheads and are 
accumulations of secretions from 
skin glands which are beginning to 
function. They will spontaneously 
drain themselves. We may note a 
reddish blotch on the back of the 
neck, forehead, or upper eyelids. 
These usually disappear in a few 
weeks or months. We are impress- 
ed by the size of the head which 
appears to be too large for the 
rest of the body. Nature demands 
that this be so, for here is housed 
the brain or central communica- 
tions center from which all orders 
and commands will come. 

We look at baby again and real- 
ize that God has been good. If we 
stop to meditate for a minute, we 
will realize our foolishness for hav- 
ing at one time or another regretted 
that we had never seen a miracle 
performed, for what else could you 
call this sleeping exhausted bun- 
dle? 
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Spirited Request 


‘ “Any rags, sir?” 


“IT wouldn’t know. My wife’s away on a holiday. g 


“Any bottles?” — 


The Irish Digest 
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What Are a 


Success and the Groundhog 


A man should be willing to de- 
velop that side of his nature 
intended as husband and fath- 
er just as he prepares him- 
self for professional work 


ATELY, THE similarity be- 
tween the hard-driving, 
successful businessman and the 
garden-variety groundhog is be- 
coming alarmingly apparent. Spe- 
cifically, both dive back for cover 


=~ 


Husband | 


Condensed from 
The Christian Family 


Sally Leighton 


if they see shadows, 

The groundhog sees his own 
shadow and it is enough for him. 
The husband finds the specter of 
the home and family he left be- 
hind in the morning is his undo- 
ing. It might be the “Five 
o'clock Shadow.” The groundh 
hides in the ground. The Seiahiend 
dives behind a newspaper or a 
sofa pillow, or perhaps sticks his 
head between the enfolding doors 
of a new 28-inch TV until all is 
well at 10 p.m., or surrounds him- 
self with merciful sounds of 
the loudest, bounciest “bop” the 
moment he enters the house. Any- 
thing to shut out the personal 
sounds which have a ring of de- 

ing more — the voices of 
(Continued on page 54) 


Christian Family (May, ’66), Divine Word 
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Father’s Duties? 


The Groning Pressure on 


Fathers 


Condensed from 
Redbook 


Norman M. Lobsenz 


O MORNING recently I met 
a neighbor on the com- 
muter train. He looked harassed. 
“Busy day ahead?” I asked. 

“My day,” he replied vehement- 
ly, “started two hours ago.” He 
began ticking items off on his 
fingers. “Put on the coffee, help 
our four-year-old get dressed so 


he'll be on time for school, carry . 


the laundry bag down to the back 
door, leave a note for the plumber 
about the leak in the basement, 
rush to catch this train.” He 
paused for breath. “Remember to 
come home early so I'll have time 


to play with the kids before I 
have to leave for the P.T.A. com- : 


mittee meeting. And in between, 
all I have to do is be hard-work- 
ing and brilliant at the office .so 


une, °68), McCall Corporation, 
» New York 17, N. Y. 


Redbook (J 
230 Park Ave. 


How can a man find time and 
energy to succeed at his job, 
make his wife happy—and still 
give his children the attention 
that is expected of him? 


the weekly paycheck will keep ar- 
riving on schedule.” 

If my neighbor were a tempor- 
arily overworked family man 


blowing off steam, he could be 
(Continued on page 58) 
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. ETS FACE it, men. Wo- 

| men are in sports to 

stay. Have been for a 

- long time. Ask any man 

married to a bowling or 
golfing wife. 

Women athletes have come a 
long way from the days when 
Paul Gallico, one of the great 
sports writers of his time, blasted 
them in a swan song to sports 
writing, a book called “Farewell 
to Sport.” 

In it he wrote: “The tennis 
girls bend over double, blowing 
like sounding whales from gasp- 
ing lips, wet blouses clinging 
damply and stickily, while their 
faces get beet-red and their hair 
bursts from beneath their ban- 
deaus.” 

But maybe Gallico never in his 
wildest dreams thought that a 
tennis woman of the grace and 
ability of Althea Gibson would 
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There ore many examples of outstanding athletic 
ability amoung today’s women ; 


Women in Sports 


By Dave Warner 


come along. Miss Gibson 
might have even dazzled 
the great Helen Wills 
Moody, the women’s ten- 
nis ‘ehamp of Gallico’s 
era. 

There are many, many more 
sterling examples of outstanding 
athletic ability among today’s wo- 
men. 

Take Pat McCormick, the 
Olympic diving champion. When 
she hits the water in one of her 
perfect dives, there’s no splash 
and hardly a ripple, exuding per- 
fect diving form. She’s pretty to 
boot. 

Or Florence Chadwick, the gal 
swimmer who in 1950 set a new 
record for time consumed in 
swimming the challenging English 
Channel, breaking the old one set 
by the great Gertrude Ederle in 
1925. For. an encore, Miss Chad- 
wick came back in 1951, swim- 


~ 
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ming the Channel again — the 


hard way — from Dover. to the. 


French village of Sangatte.. . 

Or Carol Heiss, whose deter- 
mination, attractive looks and 
athletic form will make even the 
Sonja Heinie figure skating fans 
swing to her side before she’s 
through. Only a college kid, Miss 
Heiss has a full career ahead of 
her. 

Or many of the golfing gals, 
some of the names being the 
Bauer sisters, Cookie Swift, Jane 
Nelson, Patty Berg. 

Or another Pat McCormick, th 
bullfighter, who combines beauty 
with remarkable courage. 

‘Or Denise McCluggage, the 
racing car driver who can write 
sports as well as she drives. 

Or the countless thousands of 
women who can handle the till- 
ers in yachting competition. 

The above list by no means 
closes all the nominations. You 
may add a few of your own. The 
point is that the gals 
have a big voice in 
sports today. And the 
President’s ‘Council 
for Youth Fitness is 
making them a big 
part of that program. 
This is ‘a compara- 
tively new group or 
ganized about ‘two 
years ago for the pur- 
pose of alerting the 
nation to the value of 
taking up some form 
of recreation. 


About women, one of that 
group’s representatives said re 
cently, “We do not aim to make 
our women a nation of Amazons. 
But we think women can take up 
athletics and_ still maintain all 
their femininity and charm.” 

There are stacks of books fill- 
ed with stories of how male ath- 
letes died for dear Old Siwash, 
kept plugging in the face of 
the fiercest of odds. But there 
have been some monumental tales 
of women’s courage on athletic 


fields too. 


For instance, a girl diver was 
waiting her turn in a springboard 
competition. Before the meet 
started, a man went off in a prac- 
tice dive. Even before he came 
up, the water was turning red, 
and when he appeared they haul- 
ed him out of the water for first 
aid. He had gashed his arm on a 
broken bottle below. No place for 
a squeamish girl. But the gal wait- 
ing took her dive and so did the 
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a pretty eyelash. 

_A girl skater in a mile race 
slipped and cut her leg on the 
. skate’s blade. Before the crowd 
realized how serious the wound 
was, she was up and out after the 
pack, leaving red blotches on the 
ice behind her. She caught them 
and went on to win the event. 

There was the high tower diver 
who had hurt her back. Her doc- 
tor advised her to quit, because 
if she reinjured herself, there was 
a good chance she'd break her 


neck. She thanked him, then 
climbed a 30-foot tower and took 
off. She was in the middle 
of white-hot competition and 
couldn't think of stopping. 

The late Babe Didrikson Zahar- 
jas, whose glory was sung re- 
cently on these pages, was like 
that in track and field events, 
later in golf. Many of these fe- 
male athletes refuse to let go 
when they get their teeth into 
tough competition. 

Women see the challenge in 
sports just as keenly as men. 


“Her baby sitter didn’t show up today!” 
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Walter Brennan: 


THE REAL McCOY 


He always seems to be acting himself and 
for this he has won three Academy Awards 


Condensed from The Catholic Preview of Entertainment 


ALTER BRENNAN has 
finally admitted that 
television is here to 


! stay. And why not? 
He’s the star of ABC-TV’s highly- 
rated offering, The Real McCoys. 

“Irving Pincus, creator of the 
McCoys,” Brennan reports, “chas- 
ed me for two years before I 
agreed to take a chance on a show 
of my own. 

“I didn’t rush in to adopt the 
medium as quickly as some of the 
other actors because at 64 I’ve be- 
come a little conservative. I recall 
how I rushed to embrace such 
things as miniature golf and the 
five-cent cigar, neither of which 
are very much in evidence today. 


So I wanted to be sure the same 


thing wasn’t going to happen to 
this new entertainment medium. 
And I wanted to be sure I had the 
right formula before I signed a 
contract.” 

The right formula did come 
along in the character of Amos 
McCoy. “He’s so much like me 
in so many ways,” says Walter, 
“that even my wife can’t always 
tell where McCoy leaves off and 
I begin.” 

That statement has more mean- 
ing in Brennan’s life than he prob- 
ably realizes. The main reason for 
the success of Brennan’s TV show 
is the fact that he is, very much, 
“the real McCoy.” 

The character of Amos is fan- 
tastically like that of Brennan's 


The Catholic Preview of Entertai: t (July, '68), The Catholic Preview bs 
of Entertainment, Ine, ; 


48 St., New York, N. Y. 
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real personality. And that’s his. 
trade-mark—the honesty, believa- 
bility and grass-roots humor he in- 
variably brings to his parts. And 
his phenomenal success in the 
movies is also based on the fact 
that he doesn’t act like an actor. 
He always seems to be acting like 
Walter Brennan. 

Born in Swampscott, Mass., 
north of Boston, Brennan is de- 
scended from one of the earliest 
families to settle in New England. 
His parents were William John 
and Margaret Elizabeth Brennan. 

Brennan’s formal education was 
completed in 1915 when he was 
graduated from Rindge Technical 
High School in Cambridge, Mass., 
with a degree in technical engi- 
neering. However, during 
school days, Walter appeared in 
practically all the musicals and 
plays that. were staged at Rindge. 

After this taste of the stage, 
Brennan found the prospects of an 
engineering future too dull. He 
decided to concentrate on the 
theatre and with the ink hardly 
dry on his diploma, he ‘stepped 
into small-time musical comedy 
and vaudeville. | Working con- 
stantly, he toured the country for 
two years. 

When World War I swept the 
United States into action, Bren- 
nan joined the 26th Division at. 
Boston. He served in France for 
two years. Nine months of that 
time was spent in the front lines 
where he esca wounds but was 
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Tired mentally and pnysically, 
Walter decided to turn to the Calk. 
fornia sun, He invested his sav- 
ings in the boom real-estate mar- 
ket there and promptly lost it all 
when the boom became a bust in 
1925. 

In need of money, he sought 
work in the movie studios. His 
first job was falling off a horse 
for a fee of $l a fall 

While still in the stunt-man 
category, San Goldwyn took a 
chance on Brennan and gave him 
a few acting parts—Walter was on 
his way to a successful career. 

Since that time, Brennan has 
acted in well over 200 pictures 
and has carved out a most un- 
usual niche for himself in the film 
industry. He is the only actor ever 
to win three Academy Awards and 
is recognized as one of the finest 
character actors in motion pic- 
tures. 

Brennan has been married for 
37 years to the former Ruth Wells. 
Their three children have present- 
ed them with 11 grandchildren. 

Besides acquiring a large family 
over the years, Brennan has been 
catching up on the real-estate loss- 
es he suffered in 1925. He owns a 
279-acre feed ranch and a 12,000- 
acre cattle ranch in Oregon, where 
Brennan says, “We raise kids, cat- - 
tle and rattlesnakes.” 

Brennan has no intentions of re- 
tiring. With an acting background 
ranging from silent flickers to 
CinemaScope, he is sailing full 
steam’ up TV’s choppy channels. 
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Condensed from Victorian 


“Of ADDY, YOU awake?” This 


question was answered 
me a tiny finger that push- 

eyelid up past my eye- 
ali The little finger told me 
two things: one, that it was my 
four-year-old daughter, Cindy, 
and two, that she had already 
been playing with a tube of air- 
plane glue that I had bought to 
mend a toy that I had broken 
while repairing. 

Suspecting the worse I opened 
my other eye and looked at the 
clock. I repressed a groan. It 
was 6 a.m.—Sunday morning, Fri- 
day it had been 5:30 a.m. when 
Cindy and two kittens crawled 
into with me. Saturday morn- 
ing, on hearing a slight distur- 


bance, I cautiously opened one 


William Gentry 


“Cindy ran squealing for little 
brother to come and see what 
she had done to daddy.” 


a direct shot from a water pistol. 
A small voice in my mind who 
knows my daughter well tried to — 
convince me that I should be 
grateful that it wasn’t any earlier 
than six o'clock. I ignored the 
small voice but I couldn’t ignore 
the small finger that was pressing 
firmly on my closed eye. 

“Your mommy’s over here,” I 
motioned. Mommy acknowledged 
my action by energetically digging 
her elbow into my ribs. Later 
she explained this as being a ner- 
vous reflex. 


I decided to be more ives 


eye and promptly liad it filled by with my daughter. “Dear, will 
Wistorion Charity, Lackawanna 18, - 
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u take finger out of dad- 
y's eye?” My voice dripped with 
ar. 

“Not daddy,” my angel an- 
swered, ‘the glue hasnt had time 
to dry yet.” 

My mind departed its warm lay- 
er of sleep and visioned Saturday 
noon. I had repaired the toy and 
patiently explained to Cindy how 


glue must set a while before it. 


sticks. 

“Cindy!” I. grasped the small 
paw after a moment of gentle 
tugging succeeded in removing 
the sticky finger from my eye. My 
eye was stuck tight. 

On observing this Cindy began 
to jump up and down and shouted 
gleefully, “it works! It works!” I 
busied myself wondering if the 
glue manufacturer had children of 
his own. 

Cindy ran squealing for little 
brother to come and see what she 
had done to daddy. I thought I 
heard my wife giggle. I got out of 
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ntly for the show to start. 
“Daddy unstick his eye,” little 


. brother exclaimed, clapping his 


hands. I clapped my hand to 
my eye and wondered how they'd 
react if I were to stick them both 
under the shower in their P J’s and 
turn on the cold water. I rejected 
this plan when the slight possibil- 
ity arose that they might somehow 
view my action as a new game. 

After I had finished my task my 
audience settled down to just 
curiously staring at me. Thorough- 
ly awake, I stretched and yawned 
vigorously. 

“Sh-h-h,” my daughter caution- 
ed, “mommy’s _ still asleep.” 
“Sh-h-h,” little brother dutifully 
echoed. These gentle reminders 
caused my face to beam with in- 

iration. I gathered my “wife’s 

ildren” under my arm, ‘strode 
manfully into the bedroom and 
plunked them on the bed. I then 
rolled my wife’s eyelid up to her 
eyebrow with my big paw and 


bed and staggered to the bathroom merrily inquired. “Dear, you 
where both little dears waited awake?” 
Candid Comments 


Tue Biccest trouble with modern-day marriage is that too 
many people who say, “I do,” don’t! — Dan Bennett in Quote 


MANY MODERN homes have everything but one important thing 
—the family. — Fred F. Tomblin in Fhe American Mercury 


MAny A MAN has asserted that all men are equal but none has 
yet dared to assert that all women are equal. — Dublin Opinion 
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‘Many women do not know what they may be doing 
; by doing nothing 


WHY A WOMAN 
_ SHOULD MAKE A WILL 


By Thomas M. Corrigan, Attorney at Law 


WOMAN really should be career girls, daily do what life 
; forgiven for not making makes it necessary for them to do. 
a will. She simply knows It just doesn’t occur to them that 

not what she may be doing, in this making a will may be, for a wom- 
instance, by doing 
nothing. Often, she’d 
be less forgiving of her- 
self if she could fore- 
see the unjust, some- 
times tragic, results of 
such inaction. This 
seemingly small over- 
sight often makes her 
an unknowing _partici- 
pant in the form of 
gambling having the 
highest of all stakes — 
human lives — and may 
be undoing most of 
the good works and 
roductiveness of her 
ifetime. 
Most wives and ~ 
mothers, widows and 
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an, not a mere “business duty,”. 


but a human necessity, as intimate- 
ly important to her scheme of life 
as feeding her family, running a 
smooth and lovable household, or 
serving in a business or charitable 
activity. 

Removing the blanket of legal 
terminology, and covering this sub- 
ject instead from the standpoint of 
personal, human needs, let’s con- 
sider some realities which a woman 
faces in thinking, for the first time, 
about making a will. The very 
first conclusion she often reaches, 
thereby dismissing the problem 
from her mind, is this: 

“Let the man of the family. 
take care of the business mat- 
ters.” 

Lawyers hear this much more 
often than you think, considering 
all the trouble the fair sex went 
through to gain civil and legal 
rights. This may really be, in some 
cases, the most practical “division 
of labor” between the sexes. How- 
ever, a man can’t bequeath his 
wife’s or his sister's property for 
her. The owner of property is the 
only one who can bequeath that 
property in a will. 

“But suppose,” is the natural and 
frequent protest, “I own no prop- 
erty alone.” 
Very often most of the family 
property is in a husband's or — 
ers name and the rest, 
most, is held jointly with the wife 
or sister. “Why,” a woman may 
wonder, “make a will when I have 
nothing to will?” 


This is not unusual.- 


September 


Because. it is a hard. but true 
fact that it’s the woman’s will, far 
more often than the man’s, which. 
finally distributes the property of 
both of them. Statistics compel us . 
to face the reality that there is far 
more than 50 per cent chance that 
a wife will survive her husband, 
and a single woman the male mem-. - 
bers. of her family, and will inherit 
their property. 

Well then, why anticipate the . 
worst? Why not see if this really 
does happen, then do what must 
be done? Because, so very often, it 
is then too late. The woman may . 
by that time be too ill herself — 
certainly she will not be in the 
best state of mind for clear and 
careful thinking, and she may even 
be physically or mentally unable 
to make a will. It can also happen 
that she does not have time before 
her own death occurs, through the . 
very accident or illness that made 
her an heir. How much better if 
a woman does this duty at a time 
of life when she is most capable of 
doing it and when her husband or 
other men of the family are there 
to help her plan for the family’s 
greatest future good! 

Another “why make a will” ar- 
gument we hear is, 

“Everything's joint. Doesn’t 
that solve it?” 

Many husbands and wives, and 
quite a few unmarried sisters and 
brothers, own their property to- 


' gether jointly, so that when, one - 


dies, everything goes to the other. . 
No will is needed to accomplish . 
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this, but again, this does not re- 
solve that undeterminable question 
of who will survive and for how 
long, which makes the existence of 
a will for that survivor all-impor- 
tant. If two “joint owners” both 
make a will at the same time, as 
is often advisable in such a situa- 
tion, one of the wills, it’s true, is 
“wasted,” but who knows whose it 
will be? It’s not worth it to gamble 
on who will be the survivor, and 
whether he or she will be able, or 
have time, after the other’s death, 
to make the will which really 
counts. 

Many mistaken mothers, and fa- 
thers too, think that the laws of 


inheritance will protect their chil- 


dren and that no will they make 
could do any more. Especially 
when they carry big insurance, 
they are convinced that their chil- 
dren are “protected.” These parents 
must be asked, 

“Do you want to put your 

‘children up for grabs?” 

Parents who have not made 
wills should be warned, “A court 
may turn your children over to the 
last person on earth you would 
want to see bring them up! Your 
children are really up for grabs!” 

True, the situation of the old- 
fashioned melodramas and Horatio 
Alger stories no longer exists, 
where grasping relatives fought to 
become guardians of poor little 
rich orphans just to pilfer their 


fortunes and at the same time use 
them as forced labor in their fac-. 


tories. Children’s inheritances to- 
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day-are generally well protected by 
the courts. The court appoints a 
guardian for parentless children’s 
property, and also for their “per- 
sons.” Sometimes the same person 
acts in both capacities. Parents may 
choose these guardians in their 
wills, and if they do not, the court 
must. - 

On the business of property care, 
if parents are not sure what they 
want to do, a court may be better 
qualified than you to make the ap- 
pointment. 

The personal care and up-bring- 
ing of your children is a different 
matter. If your will fails to ap- 
point a “guardian of their persons” 
your children are likely to end up 
in the household of the first rela- 
tive of reasonably respectable rep- 
utation who asks for them. Think 
about this! Mentally make a list of 
would-be candidates for the care 
of your children in the event of a 
tragedy. Ask yourself if the ones 
who would be the first to rush, 
in do-good eagerness, to your 
children’s aid are necessarily the 
most perso and psychological- 
ly fitted to be entrusted with the 
care of something so much more 
precious than your house and in- 
surance. Are they the ones you 
would choose? You can certainly 
decide this better than a judge, 
for no matter how fair-minded he 
is he cannot take the time to in- 
timately understand as you do, the 
personalities and natures of your 
children nor those of relatives who 
volunteer to take them. For exam- 
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le, ma “know” that 
husband? or sister's oar 
is more a 

lace where d grow 
naturally ‘than in the 
of your own brother or sister. 

Good people are often unwit- 
tingly drawn into a morbid sort of 
gambling game which especial- 
ly fascinates the more material- 
istic members of their families. 

Such a thing happens this way. 
A couple has no children. The man 
has a will leaving their substan- 
tial nest-egg to his wife. She has 
no will at all. If the man dies first, 
perhaps by only an hour in a fatal 
auto accident, the wife’s side of 
the family receives all of the ac- 
cumulated property of both of 
them; if the wife dies first, every- 
thing goes to his side, because his 
will is voided by her prior death. 
There is no sense of rightness of 
things in such an end. The needy 
and prosperous, the worthy and 
unworthy, on whichever side the 
coin turns up to favor, share equal- 
ly. A husband’s single or widowed 
sister, who has cared for a couple 
in their declining years, may 
left with nothing, not even a place 
to live, when her brother dies first, 
and his widow, who has “legal 
heirs” she had never seen, has 
failed to make her will in time. 

“But I'm not married and 
have no close relatives.” 

For any fair-minded single wo- 
man or childless widow, a will is 
even more necessary than for a wife 
with a family. An unmarried wo- 


September. 
man’s “legal heirs,” those who 
would: receive her rty if she 
makes no will, are o remote 
relatives, complete strangers whom 
she has never seen and frequently 
does not know exist. How this 
comes about is shown by the com- 
mon case of a woman who is an 
only child. Her parents are also 
one, so upon her death, to find 
er heirs, the Court, with the aid 
of the lawyer for her estate, must 
go back to the brothers and sis- 
ters of her parents and trace down 
both sides of this family tree 
through their children’s children. 
At the end of the trail, which it 
may be possible to trace only with 
the aid and added expense of pro- 
fessional “missing heirs” hunters, 
may be found’ 35 cousins of various 
grades, who will share, in differing 
proportions what is left, after ex- 
, of this woman’s only as- 
set, a $10,000 bungalow. How 
much better if such a woman 
makes a will, almost any kind of 
will, favoring a church or worthy 
charity, a kindly neighbor who is 
in need, or some young friends 
who you think deserve a college 
education! 
Don’t “do-it-yourself.” 

Wills are not a safe do-it-your- 
self project. For one thing, there 
are certain formalities of the law, 
differing in nearly every state, 
which must be followed in the wri- 
ting. signing, and witnessing of a 

, which alone make it an ex- 
tremely risky business to attempt 
without guidance and supervision | 
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from your lawyer. Take the case 
of a man who made five successive 
wills, over a period of many years. 
Only the first was pre and 
its execution completed in a law- 
ers office. The court successive- 
declared the last four invalid, 
because of improper witnessing 
procedure, so the irst will ended 
up as this man’s “last” and only 
valid will, although his ideas about 
what he wanted to do with his 
ey rty had changed quite a bit 
e meantime. 

~ol more important is this fact, 
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which begins to become obvious in 
this atl, Thoughtful and con- 
scientious -making is a 

taking probing into 
hundreds of possibilities of the 
unique personal and financial sit- 
uation that is yours alone, first 
clearing your mind as to what you 
want to do, then seeing whether 
you can or should do it. “Talking 
it out” with your lawyer can do 
wonders in clearing your thinking. 
This, or any article, can only help 
you realize that there is thinking 
to be done. 
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“Miss Smith, would you step 
out here for a minute ?” —_ 


SAVE 


Your TEETH 


“Brush your teeth twice a day; see your dentist 
twice a year’ is no longer sound advice 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


FEW years ago the advice 

was: “Brush your teeth 

twice a day; see your 
dentist twice a year.” 

Now we are told: “Visit your 
dentist as often as he recom- 
mends, and brush your teeth af- 
ter every meal. The morning-and- 
night routine makes your mouth 
feel good, but doesn’t protect 
teeth against decay.” 

Today’s doctrine is a reflection 
of knowledge obtained ip recent 
years through research on the 
causes and characteristics of den- 
tal decay, known professionally 
as dental caries. 
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One of the things we have 
learned about tooth decay is that 
the intensity of its attack on the 
enamel surfaces of our teeth var- 
ies greatly among individuals. — 

In other words, such variable 
factors as diet and mouth acidity 
have an important bearing on sus- 
ceptibility to tooth decay. The 
dentist considers these factors for 
the individual patient when he 
gives his advice as to when the 


‘next check-up should be. 


A sound, decay-resistant set of 
teeth today may be under fierce 
attack a week or a month from 
now by mouth acids resulting 
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ai a change in diet, such as ab-- 


normal consumption of sugar. So, 
in spite of greater skill in detect- 
ing and treating cavities, your 
dentist continues to recommend 
strongly the old standby cavity 
preventives that you can practice 
at home, such as brushing the 
teeth regularly after each meal, 
and using dental floss to clean 
out food particles that become 
wedged between the teeth. 

We know now that the most 
dangerous time for our teeth is 
the first half-hour after eating. 
There is a greater amount of acid 
present in the mouth than at any 
other time, and its assault on the 
protective enamel of the teeth 
reaches its greatest intensity with- 
in a few minutes after eating. 
This means_ that brushing the 
teeth immediately after each meal 
is a necessary part of good oral 
hygiene. 

_ If it is impossible to brush 
your teeth right after each meal, 
the very least you should settle 
for is rinsing the mouth out care- 
‘ fully with plain water or a mild 
‘salt solution. 

. Another protective measure re- 
' commended by many dentists is 
regular use of dental floss or den- 
_tal tape to remove particles of 

food that become lodged between 
the teeth where the toothbrush 
can’t reach them. Bits of food 

_that remain between the teeth 


give rise to acids which drive the — 


“opening wedge for decay. 


Aside from: the dentist, ~ your 
toothbrush and dental floss are 
among the best defensive weapons 
you have against tooth decay. But 
the amount protection they 
give you depends to a great ex- 
tent on your mastery of the simple 
techniques required to use them 
effectively. 

First, the ~tooth brush. The 
American Dental Association re- 
commends a flat brushing surface 
with firm: bristles arranged in two 
or three rows, with six tufts of 
bristles in each row. preferably, 
each person should own two 
brushes and use them alternately 
so they will have plenty of time 
to dry out between brushings. It 
is also wise to keep your brush 
out of contact with those of other 
members of the household. 

In using the toothbrush, brush 
lower teeth with an upward mo- 
tion, and upper teeth with a 
downward motion. An easy way 
to remember this is to keep in 
mind that you should brush the 
teeth in the same direction in 
which they grow — away from 
the gums., Except for the biting 
surfaces, which you cover with a 
backward and forward motion, 
you can accomplish little by just 
scrubbing back and forth. By us- 
ing the upward and downward 
motion with firm pressure on the 
brush, you get the bristles in be- 
tween the teeth as far as possible. 

A good plan to follow while 
brushing the teeth is to heen 
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with the upper right side of the 
mouth and work your way around 
the outer and inner surfaces to 
the upper left. Then begin again 
with the lower right and work 
around to the lower left.’ By us- 
ing a system like this you will be 
sure not to miss any part of your 
teeth. 

In using dental floss, the best 
method is to pull about 12 or 14 
inches of floss from the contain- 
er — enough to wrap the ends 
around the first two fingers of 
each hand. With floss held taut, 
leaving a small span between the 
fingers to do the cleaning, draw 
the floss gently but firmly into 
each of the spaces between the 
teeth. Move it carefully back and 
forth a few times, using the 
thumbs to reach the upper teeth 
and forefingers to guide the floss 
between the lowers. Be careful 
not to snap the floss up or down 
between the teeth with too much 
force, but draw it through slowly 
with a gentle back and forth mo- 
tion. You may be surprised at the 
food particles you'll remove. 

Toothbrush, dentifrice and 
dental floss — those are your ex- 
ternal weapons in the fight 
against tooth decay, and your 
dentist is your ally. But modern 
dental research has revealed that 
there also is an internal way to 
protect your teeth. 

Watch your diet, particularly 
your sweet tooth! On this score, 
perhaps the very recent report by 
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James H. Shaw of Harvard's 
School of Dental Medicine speaks 
most effectively. Dr. Shaw and 
his ‘assistants worked for more 
than 10 years with cages full of 
white rats and cotton rats, with 
sugar-rich and sugar-free chow, 
with test tubes and dissecting 
boards. The two-fold aim: to find 
out how certain sugars promote 
tooth decay, then to find a way 
to forestall it. Anyone who wants 
to hold onto his or her God-given 
teeth as long as possible should 
take the following conclusions by 
Dr. Shaw seriously: 

Tooth decay is caused only by 
food remaining in the mouth — 
proved by feeding rats through 
stomach tubes. Even sugar, fed 
this way, causes no decay. Su- 
gar, in solution, causes little de- 
cay; granulated sugar (as sprinkled 
on fruits and cereals) causes much 
more. 

Of the various kinds of sugar, 
fructose (from most fruit), glucose 
(from grapes and _ starch foods), 
sucrose (table sugar from cane or 
beets), lactose (from milk) and 
maltose (from beer) are all preci- 
pitators of decay. So is a high- 
starch diet, even when relatively 
low in sugar. It does no good to 
substitute raw for refined sugar; 
but blackstrap molasses causes 
a marked reduction in cavities. 

Saliva is a good tooth protec- 
tor. Removal of successive sali- 
vary glands gave a progressive in- 
crease in decay. 
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. Penicillin and chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin) are effective anti- 
decay agents, as are urea and di- 
basic ammonium carbonate; other 
antibiotics and chemicals tested 
(among them, many of those now 
commonly blended into tooth- 
pastes) do little or no good. 

Dr. Shaw’s conclusion: 
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“We should cut down on our 
‘sugar consumption, particularly 
candy. We should be careful 
about sugar in forms that re 
main in the mouth because ‘of 
their physical properties.” We 
can only hope that this word from 
the wise will prove helpful to 
you. 


All In The Family 


ONcE THE Mathew Wagner family got past No. 13, they were 
all right. Child No. 14 was a girl. Little Mary Anne was born to 
Mrs. Wagner in Manitowoc, Wis., after she had given birth to 13 

. sons in a row. 


WHEN HER daughter ran into her home in Detroit yelling that 

“grandma’s house is on fire.” Mrs. Frazzie Bozeman rushed to her 

’ mother’s house. While she was there helping put the blaze out, 

her brother rushed in to tell her that her own home was on fire. 

‘In her haste, Mrs. Bozeman had left an electric iron turned on and 
‘ it had burned through an ironing board. 


j THe wives of three brothers, Tom Lovings of Lexington, Ky.; 
Walter Lovings of Covington, Ky.; and Coda Lovings of Ford, Ky., 

. all have birthdays on the same day, July 16. 

Dr. Russet V. Lee of Palo Alto, Calif., has four sons and one 
daughter who are M.D.’s. His son-in-law is also an M.D. and his 

_ two adopted daughters are each married to doctors. 

For 90 years no girl had been born into the Atwood family of 
Concord, N. H. But the spell has been broken. Jean was born to the 
Irving S. Atwoods. 

ON THREE consecutive days, Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Tardiff of 
Auburn, Me., became grandparents .. . each time of a baby girl. 

Nancy Perkins of Los Angeles was born on April 20, 1958, the 
birthday of her brother Jay, 8; her brother David, 5; Dr. A. War- 
ren Olson, who delivered her; and the nurse who assisted him. 


Mr. AND Mrs. John Rosfeld of Newton, Kans., celebrated their 
. 50th wedding anniversay on the same day one son ¢elebrated his 
25th wedding anniversary, another son celebrated his 22nd, and a 
daughter her 17th. 
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wife and kiddies. Anything to hide 
the fact that here are responsibil- 


jities, too. 


Now, how did the genus 
homo get this way? And how 
about Mrs. GP 

Could it all have started with 
the brainwashing the public has 
received over a period of years on 
the subject of “How the American 
Wife is Spoiled by Her Ably-Pro- 
viding American Husband?” In- 
evitably, the press later broke out 
in a rash of printed matter on, 
“The Care and F eeding of the 
Hardworking Mealticket.” Fathers 
and sons the world over eagerly 
latched onto these articles. One 
article was cutely titled. “Would 
you Trade your Husband for 
Mink Coat,” and advised a restful 


trip to Mexico for the whole fam- 
ily instead of a new car or mink 
for the missus. The most recent 
and telling in the series was, 
“How to Prevent Heart Compli 
cations among Husbands and Fa- 
thers.” The prescription was per- 
fection. It was all any loving wife 
would wish to administer in per- 
son to home-coming hubby: fresh- 
ly-bathed children playing quietly 
in the background, slippers warm- 
ed and waiting, F.M. tuned to a 
soothing orchestration of Some- 
thing Lovely. 

Any one who has read such re- 
commendations will recognize the 
setting. The’ trouble is both hus- 
bands and wives are reading far 
too much of this ad-man’s-dream 
type of thing. Husbands, detect- 
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ing some fairly wild variations in 
their actual daily arrivals at home, 
are apt to leave marked copies ly- 
ing about. Wives, 
victims of this printin ; 
‘may be affected either: a 
sense of guilty failure’ at their lack 
of faultless control of the home 
situation, or contrarily, with a 
deep sense of rebellion at the 
whole tension load being placed in- 
creasingly and squarely on their 
shoulders. 

Part of the reason for this could 
be due to the fact that most per- 
iodicals are edited by men. Them- 
selves ascendant (how else do they 
become editors?) and _ choleric 
types, they naturally find the drive 
and ambition of men far more un- 
derstandable, defensible, and print- 
able than the plight of wives and 
mothers, educated to keener tastes 
than children can satisfy, trying to 
discover just what their roles in 
the new urban family should fair- 
ly demand of them. Indeed, “some- 
thing for the girls,” when printed, 
is apt to be either a pat on their 
empty and well-meaning heads, 
or more advice on how best to 
curb the “competitiveness” unfor- 
tunately evoked from their natures 
by education, industrialization, 
and emancipation. 

A young wife telephoned the 
other day. Her husband is success- 
ful and his work very demanding, 
but not so demanding that he 


does not have several evenings 
which he could d at home — 
if he could it! He goes to 
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movies to unwind from the day’s 
pressures. 

“I told Rob I just can’t get 
through any more of these nights 
of feeding five babies, cleaning up 
the kitchen, and getting everyone 
into bed by a reasonable hour,” 
Jean said. “Do you know what his 
answer was? ‘Get someone in to 
help. We can afford it.’” 

It wasn’t until Rob came up 
with this business-like, logical so- 
lution that she realized it was his 
company she wanted, the presence 
which would prove his love for 
wife and children as a maid never 
could, Plainly and simply she felt 
deserted. Actually, as a person 
and a mother, she has been de- 
serted by a man who has, in the 
words of Proverbs, “gone out af- 
ter gold” — and has come home 
too tired to do anything but drop 
exhausted, mentally if not physi- 
cally. His advice to Jean, the in- 
telligent, perceptive, tactful help- 
mate he was proud to marry is to 
pursue her personal and _intellec- 
tual needs independently; he will 
be glad to pay a baby-sitter. 

is is not to say that a man 
does not have a right, even a duty 
to a his legitimate ambitions 
and talents; it is rather to say that 
he should be willing to develop 
that side of his nature intended as 
husband and father just as assid- 
uously as he prepares himself for 
professional work. Nor is it to say 
that his wife has no obligation to 
consider his professional worries 
and claims when she puts. for- 
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ward her own claims. It is rather 
that both should get their sights 
trained on the same goals and 
consider as reasonable people what 
the necessary, loving contribution 
of each shall be. 

It has been pretty well settled 
that a woman’s place is in the 
home. What shall a man’s neces- 

contribution to the home be, 
aside from financial support? Just 
how responsible is the father for 
loving and training his children 
when much of his energy goes into 
making a living? How responsible 
is he for sharing his mental and 
spiritual life with his partner in 
marriage, when any kind of 
thought or discussion seems too 
much to ask at the end of a mind- 
frazzling day? 

If few husbands would claim 
even academically that their duties 
are discharged with “paid” on 
monthly bills, how many are wil- 
ling to take the next logical step 
= develop the community of in- 
terests which might mean a life- 
line to their stagnating,. prattle- 
weary wives? Are many willing to 
get past the excusing phrase, “Wo- 
men are best fitted to cope with 
infantile needs, demands, and dis- 
ciplines,” to the fact that many 
women are also fitted, especial 
today, to live as adults in an ad 
world? How many men can be 
found to share one-tenth the vi- 
vacity of interest in their wives 
that they shower upon the most 
casual business acquaintance, in- 
stead of passing off as companion- 
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ship the weak offer, “Want to take 
in a show, dear?” If they protest 
that woman-talk is small talk, are 
they willing to lend the largeness 
of their men’s approach to any 
subject that comes up? 

Delivering himself up” means 
giving himself not cringing, kick- 
ing, or dragging his feet, but 
cheerfully opening his mind to 
the possibilities of nurturing mu- 
tual interests with his wife. For 
some, it may sometimes mean lend- 
ing a hand with those household 
tasks which are necessarily done 
evenings, especially when the 
children are still near-babies. 

Companionship goes beyond 
physical assistance, however, and 
here an apparently even greater 
sacrifice enters in. Any wife who 
has had to beg or cajole her hus- 
band into attending his first C. 
F. M., Cana, or even P. T. A. 
meeting, will know this, as will 
any man who has heard himself 
say, “But what'll we do at the 
Joneses, just sit around and,” in- 
credulously, “talk?” 

There is no less need for com- 
munication if it must perhaps be 
brought about in ways which are 
somewhat artificial because of the 
separateness of husband’s and 
wife's daily pursuits. 

It is a fact of modern life that 
discussions just do not rise natur- 
ally out of dovetailing activities of 


_husbands and wives; the rhythm 


of life has changed to a morning 
severance of contact, followed by 
an evening head-on collision. 
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Children’s daytime behavior is a 
Subject To Be Brought Up. if it 
has been in some way significant 
or important. Social activities are 
formally planned rather than in- 
formally fallen into because of the 
variation in demands of different 
people’s daily occupations. 

women are naturally more in- 
clined to seek deeper reasons and 
the personal applications of all 
they observe, then they feel more 
strongly the necessity of discus- 
sing people, problems, and events. 
And since whole families and all 
society profit from their conclu- 
sions, ought not their need be 
served? 

Happily, of course, as is so of- 
ten the case, the moment a hus- 
band opens his heart and mind to 
his wife’s needs, he will find her 
needs modified. Assured of in- 
terest and concern when she 
brings necessary affairs to her hus- 
band’s attention, she is able to 
function more smoothly in smaller 
matters. When she need only re- 
mark that things are getting a little 
out of hand to bring him to his 
feet, she can keep a “in hand” 
longer. Knowing he will with only 
a small sigh turn off the TV to 
take her visiting, to a lecture, or 
to a movie, she requires outings 
less often. When he voluntarily 
reviews the social calendar, the 
children’s activities, family 
jects in the offing, neighborhood 
affairs, with no prodding at: all, 
his wife. will become so secure-in 
a providing love carried beyond 
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economic considerations that she 
will know the oneness of mind and 
soul which she so strongly craves. 

How can a husband os all 
this about painlessly — or relative- 
ly so? 

In the springtime, communities 
change from standard to daylight 
savings time to take advantage of 
more sun-filled hours. We ll 
turn our clocks forward an hour, 
spend a few weeks adjusting our 
habits to the new system, then 
settle back to enjoy the longer 
days. 

Husbands could adapt this sys- 
tem to their daily lives. If they 
set their mental clocks forward 
another few hours, as their wives 
must do, before they permit their 
whole beings to slump, they could 
become acclimated to the notion 
of a 10-hour day in a relatively 
short time. — hours for busi- 
ness, two or three for family in- 
terests, helpfulness, or companion- 
ship. 

Then when the children are 
abed, when appreciative wives are 
spiritually reinforced, and news- 
paper, sofa, or boxing bouts beck- 
on, they can settle back to en- 
joy a peace that can come onl 
from doing the most important jo 
in their lives well. And oh, the 
added hours of sunshine in the 
home! 

Come to think of it, the place 
could get so sunny all around 
there would be no shadows. And 
the groundhog just might emerge 
for good. : 
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dismissed with a smile. But — like 
it or not — he is a more or less 
typical young American husband 
and father, doing his best to cope 
with the manifold pressures of his 
time. 

Much attention has been given 
in recent years to the problems of 
modern woman, but modern man 
has some critical problems of his 
own, which develop out of the 
often conflicting demands of his 
three major roles as wage earner, 
husband and father. The appar- 
ent results of these conflicts: Five 
times as many men die from ul 
cers as do women. Three times 
as many commit suicide. The life 
expectancy of a man is now 
six years less than that of a 
woman. 

The average man, off to 
work in the morning, does 
not think of himself as a 
caveman prowling the jungle 
for the day’s meat. Yet to- 
day’s family provider, though 
he runs the risks of ulcers 
and unemployment rather 
than enemy spears or animal 
fangs, still must each day 
face the perils of his culture 
in order to feed, clothe and 
shelter his family. 

This is a melodramatic. 
comparison, but many author- 
ities would rank today’s 
58 


subtle threats as more dangerous 
than those of primitive times. For 
example, a man is supposed 
to be aggressive enough to 
get ahead in his work, but 
he must not be so aggressive 
that it interferes with his “getting 
along” with people. This often 
means walking an emotional tight- 
rope. Frequently the financial 
pressures to obtain and hold a job 
in our highly competitive business 
world are considerably less than 
the pressures involved in the work 
itself. 

Home is generally thought of 
as providing a refuge from the 
tensions of the office or factory, 
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but men are subject to still other 
pressures in their own living 
rooms — perhaps the most critical 
pressures of all. 

Authorities agree that reason- 
able sharing of family responsi- 


bilities yields emotional dividends . 


to both husband and wife. But in 
some households the word “rea- 
sonable” gets widely stretched. 
Family expert Sidonie Gruenberg 
has accused some wives of sav- 
ing up chores for weekends; of 
lining up so many community 
activities for themselves that hus- 
bands must baby-sit three or four 
nights a week; of developing the 
habit of “simply collapsing” when 
their husbands — supposedly fresh 
after their own day’s work — ar- 
rive home in the evening. 

“When we talk of marriage as 
a partnership,” says Mrs. Gruen- 
berg, “we never mean a 50-50 
split on household tasks. . . Men 
have a right to find in their homes 
a little peace . . . a little protec- 
tion from crisis, pressure and di- 
rect responsibility.” 

The pressures of being a fam- 
ily supporter and a husband com- 
bine to complicate the job of be- 
ing a father. Not too many years 
ago, the father’s role seemed a 
very simple one: 


The father gives his kind com- 
mand; 
The mother joins, approves. 


The children all attentive’: stand, 
Then each, obedient, moves. 


Any resemblance between that 

ce-popular quatrain and today’s 
average American home is not 
only coincidental, but miraculous.. - 
The American father is © still 
legally head of the house and 
guardian and counselor to his 
children, but fatherhood today in- 
volves far more than being a fig- 
ure of authority. 

An executive said to me resign- 
edly: “Half the time the experts 
tell me I ought to be more of a 
pal to my kids, not work so much 
or make so many business trips. 
The rest of the time they tell me 
my chief duty to my family is to 
support them, to protect their 
future. No matter what I do I'm 
wrong.” 

His problem is illustrated by 
the many instances of men who 
have a chance to further their 
careers by moving to some other 
section of the country, or by tak- 
ing a job involving a good deal 
of travel. Instead of being free to 
make a simple choice based on 
the job opportunities, a man must 
consider such items as whether 
his youngsters should change 
schools, whether they make new 
friends easily, whether his wife 
objects to making a new home. 

A conscientious father is caught 


_ among many such conflicting con- 


siderations. Family experts agree 
that he should‘ share in ‘raising his 
children. Yet in most ‘homes it’ is 
Mother ‘who goes to P.T.A meet- 


ings, who talks things over with .- 
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the pediatrician, the teacher and 
the child psychologist, and who 
is with the children most of the 
day. As a result, a father is under 
particular pressure to “be with” 
his youngsters in the short time 
he has at home. Many men, like 
my commuter friend, feel obli- 
gated to get home from work 
early enough to romp with the 
children before their bedtime. 

“Let me be honest about it,” a 
neighbor confided recently. “I 
don’t really get any pleasure out 
of it. And I doubt if my boy does, 
either. He can sense how I feel. 
I'm pretty beat when I get home, 
and I'd a lot rather sit down and 
have a drink than play some silly 
game, and the boy knows it. It’s 
probably not fair to him to feel 
that way, but I can’t help it.” 

To avoid this kind of forced 
relationship with his children, one 
man I know has developed an 
after-work ritual. When he gets 
home he goes to his room, lies 
down for 10 minutes, showers, 
gets into comfortable clothes, sips 
a drink. Then, relaxed and re- 
freshed, he is ready to give freely 
of himself to his family. 

Most fathers are also pressured 
to spend one or both weekend 
days with the children. When the 
five-day work week first became 
widespread, anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead _ wrote: “Nobody 


knows what a man ought to do 
Saturday morning. We (women) 
have the opportunity to set Sat- 
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urday morning up as_ Father's 
morning.” But now Saturday 


morning has been extended to the 
entire day, or even through Sun- 
day. Being with his youngsters is 
no longer Dad’s privilege or pleas- 
ure. It is his duty. 

Some women justify this as giv- 
ing Dad a chance to know his 
family. Some, more honestly per- 
haps, justify it by saying that 
otherwise they'd never get a day 
off. But drafting husbands as 
weekend nurse-maids is not the 
solution to anyone’s problem — 
least of all to children who feel 
they are being shoved off on their 
resentful father. 

“Every parent knows that chil- 
dren can instantly sense the dif- 
ferent emotional overtones be- 
tween ‘I have to play with you’ 
and ‘I want to play with you,” 
psychiatrist Lena Levine told me. 
“If a father spends only two hours 
a week with his children, but 
gives fully of his love and inter- 
est during that time, it is better 
than 20 hours grudgingly yield. 
ed. 

A good relationship with his 
father will help a child make a 
more positive identification with 
the adult role filled by men — a 
basic ingredient in the youngster’s 
normal development. Today many 
of the characteristics that once 
served to distinguish husband 
from wife are blurred. Women 
work in factories, run businesses, 


shout at boxing ringsides. Men do 
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the dishes as a matter of routine 
and don aprons to toss their 
special salads. The sharing of 
kitchen duties has become so ac- 
cepted an obligation of husbands 
that last year the Father’s Day 
Committee suggested that one 
way to “pamper Pop” on “his” 
day would be to “exclude him 
from household chores on this 
special occasion.” 

Fathers themselves are in many 
cases troubled about their own 
participation in what used to be 
considered “woman’s work.” Most 
have been brought up to think of 
the he-man as an_ ideal — the 
cowboy, the champion athlete, 
the F.B.I. agent. Now they are 
told that as fathers they are to 
be loving and gentle, traits which 
they have previously believed 
were almost unmanly and certain- 
ly not in the he-man tradition. 

They are no longer distinguish- 
ed from women even by their 
dres. Their wives wear blue 
jeans and tailored suits, while they 
go around in brightly colored 
shirts and pastel slacks. 

A father’s own doubts about his 
role can often be sensed by his 
children. Combined with the 
blurring of male and female roles 
within the home, this leads easily 
to uncertainty about just what 
part Father does play in the fam- 
ily. Mother, no matter how eman- 
cipated, still performs some clear 
basic functions, and little girls 
are taught to be “good little mo- 
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thers,” Father, glimpsed briefly at 
breakfast and again at dinner or 
bedtime, is a less clear figure. His 
helping with menial household 
tasks during his hours at home 
may only serve to strengthen a 
child’s impression that Mother is 
really the dominant figure in his 
family. 

What effect does uncertainty 
regarding the role of the father 
in the family have on the devel- 
opment of a boy? Psychoanalysts, 
taking note of the increasing num- 
ber of neurotic children who come 
from “happy” homes, theorize 
that they are being confused by 
“democratic” fathers — those who 
do the same work around the 
house that their wives do, but 
provide none of the authority or 
guidance that a child requires of 
his father. While the problem is 
relatively new and there has been 
little solid research in the area, 
we do have some significant clues: 

During a wartime epidemic of 
infant diarrhea in a _ maternity 
hospital, epidemiologist Dr. Har- 
vey Toussignant found that the 
babies who were stricken were 
those whose fathers were over- 
seas. 

Psychologist Lois Meek Stolz, 
looking into the effect of wartime 
separation of fathers and sons, 
found that a father’s physical ab- 
sence delayed a boy’s psychosex- 
ual development. It hindered boys 
from learning masculine behavior. 
This conclusion was reinforced by 


igh 


a study of 78 students at the Uni- 
versity of Maine which showed a 
definite correlation between a 
poor fatherson relationship and 
the existence of feminine traits 
and mental disorders in the young 
men. 

A recent investigation of Mid- 
western and Western high-school 
students carried out by research- 
ers in the state of Washington 
found that children who did not 
have fathers living at home tend- 
ed to be more delinquent than 
others. This confirms previous 
studies made at Harvard. 

Finally, another study of one 
thousand college men who had 
grown up without a_ father in 
their home, due to death or di- 
vorce, showed they started to date 
girls and married much later than 
other young men. 

Is it harder nowadays to be a 
man? Is it less clear today what 
a man should be? Is it basic con- 
fusion about these questions that 
creates the current pressures on 
husbands and fathers? Whatever 
the causes, the pressures are 
there. And the immediate ques- 
tion is: What can a man do about 
them? 

“Probably what he needs to do 
about them first,” Dr. Lena Le- 
vine told me, “is to admit openly 
that they exist. For all the pres- 
sures are compounded by the 
cultural ban we ‘have on discuss- 


ing them. 
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band into a part-time domestic 


servant. His wife should be suf- 


ficiently’ understanding of the 
other pressures he faces and give 
him a chance to relax at home. 
His children should be — and can 
be — taught to respect their fa- 
ther’s peace and privacy. But the 
man himself must also be suffici- 
ently wise to learn that true sur- 
cease from the day’s labor ddés 
not come simply from falling into 
an easy chair, or watching tele- 
vision, or playing golf, but from 
taking part in the broader life of. 
his family.” : 

But martyrdom is no solution. 
The husband who does the dishes 
with resentment, the father who 
plays with his children out’ of 
guilt, the man who drives him- 
self at his work out of fear or 
conformity — this man is weaken- 
ing, not strengthening, his own 
chances — and his family’s — for 
happiness. 

Before a man can truly fulfill 
himself in any of his roles in life; : 
he must be honest with himself. 
By choosing to become a husband 
and father, he has undertaken 
large responsibilities, but he can-, 
not carry them successfully by 
trying to imitate the beaming par-. - 
ent on a Father’s Day poster. He 
is an individual, and his responses - 
to parenthood will be as individ- ° 


ual ‘as his response to everything 
else, If he is being false 


self, he cannot ‘be his: wife 


and children. 
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NEW 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


A CATHOLIC CHILD’S BOOK 
ABOUT THE MASS, by Rev. L. A. 
Gales, Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
$1.95. 

This beautiful picture book of 
the Mass is suited for children 
from grade four on up through 
high school. The illustrations are 
superb, the language simple and 
easy to understand. For such a 
work of art, the price is phenomen- 
ally low. A copy should be obtain- 
ed for every Catholic home and 
school. 


O’PO OF THE OMAHA, by Paul 
Haley Patrick, Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. $3.50. 

‘O’po, a young Omaha Indian boy 
growing up in the America of the 
1850’s, reveals to us the ways and 


customs of Indian life before it: 


was disrupted by the advent of 
the white man. Of all the tribes, 
the Omaha was the most peaceful 
— and hence the least known; con- 
sequently, this intimate descrip- 
tion of their ways of life, habits 
and. customs is interesting. A great 
deal. of research has gone into 
this book which is recommended 
for school: libraries as well as for 
general teen-age reading. 


EVE AND MARY, by Rev. Peter 
Thomas Dehaw, O.P., B. Herder: 
Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. $3.95. 

With this masterful philosophi- 
cal, theological and psycholologi- 
cal study of woman’s nature as 
seen in the contrasts. between Eve 
and Mary, Father Dehaw has made 
a solid contribution to the study of 
modern feminine problems. And 
yet, the book is not devoted to 
feminism as such; it is rather a 
theological treatise based on St. 
Thomas and St. Augustine. 

This book needs to be meditated 
upon, read slowly, re-read, and 
pondered. Almost deceptively sim- 
ple in language and presentation, 
it deals with the basic mysteries 
of the Creation, Fall, Incarnation 
and Redemption. 

The philosopical and theological 
bases of feminine psychology are 
discussed in lengthy asides, as Fa- 
ther Dehaw draws practical appli- 
cations from the mysteries of joy, 
iniquity and sorrow in the lives 
of Eve and Mary. 

The chapters are packed with 
thought-provoking ideas and com- 
ments such as: “We are no long- 
er able to be in Paradise except 
with the Crucified and through 
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the Crucified” ... “A man’s ges- 
ture never has the total skill or, 


I was going to say, the elegance of . 


a feminine gesture. This consti- 
tutes the captivating seduction of 
woman for good as well as for 
evil. The child, stubborn in his 
caprice, will eat only if his mother 
is with him, if she takes and eats 
before* him and*in front of him. 
The husband is an overgrown child 
who acts likewise. His attitude is 
sometimes comic, sometimes tragic 
as in Eden, but always faithful 
to these profound laws.” ... 
“These things initiated by women 


are so precious and so fecund that 
it is to the interest of man to -re- 
spect them, to humor them, and 
to favor them as much as possible 
by allowing them full liberty and 
spontaneity. He must be very 
careful not to-diminish them or 
impede them under pretext of di- 
recting them.” . 

All women who think deeply, 
and all men who want to under- 
stand women, as well as the many 
persons devoted to Our Lady, will 
relish this book. It would make an 
excellent gift for any Religious 
Sister. 


“You haven't picked up a space satellite, Ed... 
that constant beep you hear is some fellow 
honking for daughter to hurry up!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the OCTOBER issue 


FEATURING ARTICLES ON MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


Two different problems in modern marriages are the sub- 
ae of two articles in the October Family Digest. The 
irst of these problems is that of in-laws. In-laws are not 
the giant disruptive force that modern literature implies, 
but they are a factor in marriage break-up. Father John 
L. Thomas, S.J., lists in-laws fifth among the factors in- 
volved in the breakdown of marriage. Naturally, parents 
want to know how they can show interest and concern 
for their married children without interfering in their 
marriages. And the article “Three Rules for In-Laws” will 
tell them how they can do so. 


The other marriage problem to be discussed next month 
is that of teenage eg . Most authorities agree that in the 


future marriages among high school students will probably in- 
crease. A nation-wide survey has shown that about three per- 
cent of the students in grades 10 through 12 were married 
while they were still in school. The U. S. Bureau of Statistics 
reports that in 1953 there were 884,000 teenage wives and 
164,000 teenage husbands. How should we react to this sharp 
rise in early marriages? See “Teenage Marriages” in next 
month’s Digest. 


Can doctors keep up with medical science? This question 
is asked in another article next month. Many doctors admit 
that it’s becoming increasingly difficult for doctors to learn 
about all the new drugs and skills. There are numerous med- 
ical publications (some 6,000 of them as a matter of fact) and 
all the drug companies do all they can to keep the doctors in- 
formed, but it’s simply impossible for a doctor to read all he 
should and still care for his patients. With medical science 
ene this problem is of more than passing concern to 
patients. 
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These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


go hand-in-hand when you sell the exclusive line of Christmas 
cards by Our Sunday Visitor this year. 

And it is a pleasure to show this beautiful assortment to your 
friends. There are 21 cards each printed in six lovely colors 
on high quality paper. The inside verses of these cards are 
short and sincere. The mailing envelopes are white wove 
stock. Even the box in which these cards are packaged is print- 
ed in attractive colors. 


And your friends will be pleased with the price. We 
guarantee this selection cannot be duplicated for 
only $1.00. Yes, that’s all this assortment sells for 


There is a profit to you on each box of cards sold of as much 
as 50c. On this beautiful assortment the commissions should 
really come pouring in to you. Evéryone needs Christmas cards 
and your assortment of OSV cards will be the finest at this 
price. 

There is no risk for you. We will send to you ten boxes of 
these cards to get the ball rolling. You pay us only after the 
cards are sold (less that big commission.) Any boxes which are 
not sold (small chance of that happening) may be returned. 
The pleasure and profit that go with selling OSV Christmas 
cards this year can be yours by mailing the coupon below. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR INC., Huntington, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 
I’d like to represent you in the sale of OSV Christmas 
Cards. Rush me 10 boxes on approval. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Gerard was always discovered in some supernatural business 


The Electronic Classroom Arrives ................---:.::-:-ssssesesseeees The Sign 
A revolutionary tool toward more. personalized education 


Thirty Roses for My Parents ................. 2.2.2... The Catholic Digest 
Those who give in loving become truly one 


Normally her husband wasn’t a maniac 


Keeping Up With 30 Million Joneses ........ The American Mercury 
Style counts more than the possession of goods 


Can Doctors Keep Up With Medical Science? ....................2.......20-0--+- 
The Wall Street Journal 
There are some 6,000 medical journals 


My Husband Hates Suspense ............ Everywoman’s Family Circle 
It’s true of every man, but Alfred Hitchcock admits it 


The boys didn’t learn anything, but dad did 


Perfect Husband ................ The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
She wouldn’t trade him for anybody else 

Teenage Marriages ...............:-... The Reign of the Sacred Heart 
How should we react to the sharp rise in early marriages? 

Baby Killer Exposed! ...:.:......................ss0ess0s00s- .. Dr. O. A. Battista 
The RH factor is no longer a serious health problem 

“Saints and Snapdragons” 
A high school memory book is unearthed 


Overdependence and interference are basic failings 


Guide to Family Entertainment, 25—Jest Around 
the Home, 39—Small Fry, 64 


Cover photo by Ewing Galloway 
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